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All cord bearing the 
trade mark of Samson and the 
Lion is made of extra quality stock, is 
carefully inspected, and is guaranteed free 
from all imperfections. 











Samson cord is made in all sizes and colors, for all 
uses. Sash cord, clothes lines, masons’ lines, chalk 
lines, awning lines, etc. We also make cotton twines. 


Samson Spot Sash Cord has been known to architects 
and builders for over twenty-two years as the most 
durable material for hanging windows. Can be dis- 


tinguished by our trade mark, the Colored Spots. 
Send for catalogues and samples. 


Samson Cordage Works 
\ Boston, Mass. 
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Aik y A tie Ze AKE Thermoid point by point and you 

LE, NALS can satisfy yourself most conclusively that 

/ / / f fs fk t) it is by far the best brake lining on the market. 

eS / | es . / / by WEIGHT. You can take a roll of Thermoid and 

Lip pl slp a roll of any woven brake lining of the same width 

Vf, (ltl and thickness on the market and you will find that on 

11; tL an average Thermoid is 50% heavier, which means that 
ELE we put more material into our brake lining. 





FRICTION. Thermoid is 100% friction—it is friction, or 
gripping power, from surface to surface—through and through 
—it has a friction until it gets right down to paper thinness, 
which means that Thermoid will grip and hold any car or truck 
—it means that Thermoid is the safest brake lining to use. 
MAKE. Note how carefully Thermoid is made. We 
use the highest grade of long-fibre Canadian Asbestos which 
we spin on brass wire. Thermoid is impregnated with a 
wonderful friction compound which also protects it 
from the action of oil, gasoline and water. It is 
then folded, firmly stitched and hydraulically 
compressed into one single, solid mass. 


For All These Reasons Sell Your 


Customers Thermoid 




















Our 


Guarantee 


Thermoid Brake 
Lining is absolutely 
guaranteed to give more 
satisfactory results and to 
outwear any other lining 
i eS manufactured. Not affected 7 
by heat, oil, water, gasoline + 


or dirt! i} 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 














Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Radiator and Garden Hose 
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Write Us Direct for 
this “Big 4” Model 





It’s yours with your first order for National “Big 4”° Hang- 
ers, ready for display on your counter, in your window, or 


wherever it will show to the best advantage. 


‘Big 4” Hangers are flexible hangers that allow heavy barn 
and stable doors to swing out when occasion demands. Thou- 
sands of dozen pairs sold to date are giving full satisfaction to as 


many happy farmer customers the country over. 


It’s a well-packed hanger, too; one pair in 










mon ater a box complete with bolts for attaching and | 
and 10-foot full directions, neatly labeled for good display. 


Lengths. 





Try an order—now. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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KEITH AND WILLIAMS, BUSINESS 
BUILDERS 


How the Signs of One and the Rules of the Other Sell 
Hardware and Cement Friendships 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


T SAMPSON 


I24MILES TO 


WILLIAMS HARDWARE 


J.C.ARENZ. 
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Charley’ Williams and signs of the times 


APTAIN KEITH may not know Charley 
Williams, and the big Streator, Ill., hardware 
merchant may never have heard of the general 

manager of what is known as the best store in South 
Carolina. No, you fellows may never have heard of 
one another, but your long distance teamwork has 
dovetailed in my morning’s mail to start this story. 

Charley Williams is genial, bald-headed, big- 
framed and good-natured. His smile is quaint and 
quizzical. He is a living example of the old fact that 
molasses beats vinegar as an attraction. He gen- 
erally gets what he goes after, and for the short 
end of a century he has been after the hardware 
business of Streator, Ill. He hasn’t it completely 
cornered, but that’s because he takes the molasses 
route. They are just eating out of his hand, that’s 
all. His strongest asset is personality. If a farmer 
who has bought a bill of catalog goods meets Char- 
ley he is voluntarily confessing before he knows it. 
Charley knows every one worth knowing within 
121% miles of his store. 

If you don’t believe this pour 10 gal. of 40-cent 
gas into your Ford, drive out of Streator in any 
direction and read the signs. One is, “Farm home 
of J. C. Arenz, 8 miles to Williams Hardware Co., 
Streator, Ill.” It’s a sign 12 in. high and 18 in. 
wide, and like the others is sawed from white pine 
with the edges slightly beveled. The boards are 


furnished by a local contractor, and the painting is 
done by another local celebrity, who buys glass cut 
to order and borrows store putty and points to com- 
plete the job. You probably recognize the town 
painter. 

Three coats of white lead and oil are to Charley’s 
sign what a bed-rock foundation is to a skyscraper. 
The boards are then given a coat of blue and filled 
in with white letters, and the blue covered with a 
dash of sand, leaving a very decided color contrast. 
Go out as far as half you gas will take you and you 
will still see signs of Streator and its progressive 
hardware store. 

Take another road back to town and you will 
see these signs multiply as you draw nearer Char- 
ley’s cash register. The farmer who doesn’t have 
one feels that he is looked upon by the world at 
large as a man who doesn’t own his place, and 
really doesn’t know how far he lives from town, or 
he would surely let Williams help him tell folks 
about it. 

Seriously, these signs are business builders from 
the word go. They are sought by the farmers 
around this hustling Illinois city, and have done 
much to cement the friendship between Charley Wil- 
liams and his friends in the country. They can be 
copied profitably in thousands of cities and towns 
by men who apprceiate the value of such advertising. 
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This Isn’t Captain Kidd 





Captain Keith is one 
of those fortunate hard- 
ware men who live in the 
land of sunshine, cotton, 
tobacco and mint. They 
have a long growing 
season around Timmons- 
ville, S. C., and the cap- 
tain was planted early. 
He is a few inches above 
six feet in height, a mili- 
tia captain who has seen 
active service, and a 
merchandising general 
who has his_ forces 
trained to the pink. His 
close friends call him 
“Cap’n Bill,” and they 
never call in vain. I 
don’t know anything 
worse about him than 
that last summer he 

W. H. Keith roomed with me at a 
convention at the Isle of Pines. 
hotter than—vwell, it was mighty hot, and the ocean 
too warm for comfortable bathing in the afternoons. 
The captain and I are both fond of the water, but 
tender on the subject of sunburn, so we took our 
dip in the surf at 12 o’clock every night, and I know 
neither of us will ever be used for shark bait. One 
night we were out there enjoying the weird glow 
we made swimming in the phosphorous water, and 
kicking because some of the later converts to our 
midnight swimming society were late (it was great 
how many fellows who left their bathing suits at 
home fell for that idea) when the captain unloaded 
a package of rules and regulations that sounded like 
a spontaneous address that had been given the bene- 
fit of a year’s thought. 

I asked him what he knew about rules and regu- 
lations, and after a crab Bill stepped on had changed 
our conversation from kidding to more serious 
things, we sat on the sand and talked store methods. 

W. H. Keith is recognized as one of the best mer- 
chants the South has produced. He runs the John 
McSween Company department store, and hardware 
is one of their important departments. That store 
runs like clockwork, and is as neat as wax. They 
do not make a hard and fast rule until they try it 
out, but when a rule is made it is enforced with 
decidedly more vigor by the owners than most 
State or national laws are by our Government. 

I have reminded Captain Keith some fifteen or 
twenty times since that night that he promised to 
write me a story on the subject, but he writes back 
that warm air, Southern environment, moonlight 
and an Isle of Pines beach would make man or maid 
promise about anything. He did inclose a list of 
his store rules, however, and they certainly put a 
new clerk right as well as help keep an old one in 
the traces. A lot of us who are running stores 
without a set of rules know how it feels to have our 
pet business theories shouldered aside by some chap 
on our payroll. At times we see red when this 
happens. Possibly it has never occurred to some of 
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us that the fault is largely our own. We have never 
put down in black and white the “do’s and and 
don’ts,” and we are just beginning to realize that 
our boys are not mind readers. 

Let’s begin to-day by adopting such of these 
rules that fit our store. Here they are: 

“The store shall be opened at a specified time by 
not less than three men, one hour before the re- 
mainder of the force go on duty. 

“The store shall also be closed at a specified hour 
by the same three men who opened it, and they will 
be held responsible for the proper closing. 

“Three-quarters of an hour for breakfast will be 
allowed the men who open the store; all others are 
expected to get breakfast before coming to the 
store. 

“One hour will be allowed for dinner. 

“If a salesman finds it necessary to absent him- 
self from his department for any length of time, he 
should notify the head of his department or one next 
in authority. 

“No salesman has the authority to open an ac- 
count with a customer, but must always consult the 
credit man. 

“Cash sales for the day must always be balanced 
with the cashier before a salesman leaves the store. 

“Credit sales for the week must be turned in by 
9 a. m. Monday mornings to the cashier. 

“All credit sales must be checked when entered on 
the day book. 

“The departments must be kept in order and as 
free from dust as possible at all times. The heads 
of departments will be held responsible for this. 

“The old custom of furnishing cigars and tobacco 
to salesmen is obsolete, and they will be charged 
just as any other article in the store. 

“Goods bought in your own department must be 
checked in by the next in authority, in another de- 
partment than your own by the salesman of the 
department. 

“If you want the public to believe that your busi- 
ness is dead, stand on the sidewalk. Your place is 
in the store not on the sidewalk, and there is always 
something to do on the inside. 

“Smoking pipes, cigars or cigarettes during hours 
of business is strictly forbidden. 

“The chewing of tobacco is not forbidden, but 
the spitting of tobacco juice in a department cer- 
tainly does not add to its attractiveness, and those 
who must indulge in chewing are requested to re- 
member this. 

“The use of intoxieating liquor or beer is strictly 
forbidden, and any employee who enters our store 
under the influence of liquor will immediately hand 
in his resignation. 

“Drinking after business hours so affects the 
nervous system as to unfit a salesman for service, 
and we must insist on our employees remaining 
sober both while in the store and out of it. The 
only safe course in dealing with whiskey is to leave 
it entirely alone.” 

Weil, now that we are all well acquainted with 
Charley Williams and Captain Keith, and have 
profited by their business-building ideas, it is up to 
some of the rest of you fellows to furnish as good 
material for a story. I’ll act as recording secretary, 
and a 2-cent stamp makes mighty prompt deliveries. 
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GETTING THE NEW STORE BEFORE 
THE COMMUNITY 


An Attractive Opening Day the First Consideration 
By C. M. SMITH 


OW can I get my store before the community? 

H That is a question of very great importance 

to the head of the new store or the old one 

under new management. It is a question, however, 

that offers not only an opportunity, but a necessity 

for the exercising of the manager’s initiative, if the 
store is to receive a “running” start. 

Naturally, at the start, there is no trade to depend 
upon. The community does not have a knowledge 
of the new store’s stock, does not have an estab- 
lished confidence in its management, does not know 
its “square deal” policy and the service it can 
render to the trade. This must all be built up by 
the store itself. ‘Profits from the beginning” mean 
that this trade and confidence must be obtained at 
once. 

One favorite and effective way of doing this is to 
have a special opening day. Nothing new at all 
about an opening day, as the general run of stores 
consider it. But to have a real, live, up-to-the- 
minute house-warming calls for all the imagination 
and shrewdness one can .muster. 

The first thing necessary is to get the announce- 
ment before the people in such a way as to create 
a favorable impression and a desire to attend the 
opening, or to at least remember the store the next 
time there is anything needed in the hardware line. 


Announcement to Meet Local Conditions 


Here is where the new merchant has his first op- 
portunity to get acquainted with his future trade, 
and it is a very important step in the progress of 
his store, so it should be handled with a great deal 
of thought and study. It is this first impression 
that counts, and it should be the right one. 

Just how to make the best announcement depends, 
to a certain extent, upon local conditions. The whole 
procedure is largely a matter of advertising—what 
is usually termed educational advertising. In this 
educational work the local newspapers can be used 
to good advantage if the store is located in a small 
country town. In the cities there would in all prob- 
ability be too much waste in newspaper advertis- 
ing. Too many people are reached who, on account 
of location, probably would never visit the store 
unless it were a large one, centrally located, and de- 
signed to serve the city generally. 

Under ordinary conditions the community’s at- 
tention can be focused more closely upon the new 
store by personal solicitation or circularizing than 
by the newspapers, which are good but whose force 
is more or less scattered because of the number of 
advertisers appearing in one issue, dividing the 
reader’s attention. 

Personal solicitation can be made much of when 
handled judiciously. There is the old, old method 
of having the school boys pass out bills, throwing 
them in buggies and on front porches—effective 
one time but, in most localities, worn threadbare 
long ago. 

Instead of the same old cheap-looking handbills, 
why not have a neat card printed on good paper 
stock, using a dignified and attractive type? If 
the expense account will allow, cards could be mailed 
to a complete list of residents to be followed by 


others delivered in person by the proprietor or an 
agreeable and capable assistant. This first card 
should be sent a week or ten days before the open- 
ing—the second one only two or three days before. 
This personal solicitation might appeal to some as 
too expensive and a waste of time, but if handled 
right it will surely make many friends for the new 
store. 
Printed Invitations 

The first card, if two are used, should merely 
serve as an advance announcement with a cordial 
invitation to attend. The second card should extend 
a more definite and positive invitation to be pres- 
ent on the opening day, mentioning the new, up-to- 
date stock and a desire to co-operate with the trade 
in furnishing unexcelled goods and service at a 
reasonable price. This second card might mention 
the fact that souvenirs or gifts, if this plan is used, 
would be given to those attending. 

This printed invitation can and should be backed 
up by what the one delivering it may say. Here is 
your opportunity to show the community that you 
have their interests at heart, that you expect to 
carry the right line of goods and give a square deal 
at all times. You have the advantage of a new line 
of goods on your shelves—nothing old or shopworn. 
This one thing alone is a great talking point and 
one that should carry weight with the trade. 

If the woman of the house is found at home, ex- 
plain to her your desire to conduct a store that will 
be a credit and benefit to the community—one that 
she will be proud to have near. Along with her in- 
vitation extend one through her to the man of the 
house to attend the opening in the evening if he 
possibly may be unable to attend during the day on 
account of his work. Your very personality put 
into the invitation will bring friends. Don’t forget 
anyone. Even the children should be included. If 
vou make friends of them they wiil often prove 
to be loyal boosters for you. 

Now that the plans for the announcement have 
been made, the next thing is to prepare and plan 
the store for the opening. Signs in the window 
are backing up the other work. A fresh, bright ap- 
pearance pervades the entire place. Don’t forget 
that this is your first attempt at entertaining your 
trade, or the first time, if it is an old store, under 
new management, and you want to give the people 
something they will remember with pleasure for 
a long time to come. 

Naturally you have ordered a line of goods that 
will suit the class of trade to which you will cater. 
This done, upon arrival the store will be arranged 
in a neat and attractive manner, so as to display 
the various lines to the best advantage. There is 
nothing in the world that can be used to make a 
prettier and more attractive display than a general 
hardware line. But why is it that the dry goods 
stores so often have attractive windows and store 
interiors, while the average hardware store looks 
like nothing more than a heap of iron? 

Put thought and study into this display idea and 
you can fairly “dazzle” the eyes of the people with 
your store during the opening, and thereafter, for 
that matter. If the opening is held at a time of 
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the year that makes it possible, spring, autumn or 
Thanksgiving, you can make your display and dec- 
orations seasonable. Show a miniature garden with 
full complement of tools, etc. See that along with 
the display you have as much room as possible for 
the people so it will not become too crowded. Ar- 
range it so they can move around, become acquainted 
and enjoy themselves generally. 

If you are handling a line of gas ranges or coal 
and wood stoves, why not have a demonstrator from 
the factory there to show the local women how to 
cook and bake with that particular stove? This 
would be a big drawing card and would prove inter- 
esting. True, the idea is not new, but it could be 
combined to mighty good advantage with the open- 
ing idea. Then there will probably be other lines 
that could be demonstrated to good advantage— 
washing machines, gasoline engines, if they are 
handled. Even razors, cutlery and many other arti- 
cles that often seem to possess no special sales points 
can be used to make a very interesting demonstra- 
tion. If you appeal to the manufacturer or jobber 
right, these demonstrators should cost you little or 
nothing. 

The day need not be one of sperrally large and 
numerous sales. Simply make ita day and night of 
getting acquainted. Probably there is a local piano 
dealer from whom you could secure one of his player- 
pianos and which would give good music through- 
out the day and evening. There is something about 
music that creates in a crowd of this kind a pleas- 
ant and agreeable feeling. If your expense account 
will not allow hiring this, you could agree to men- 
tion the fact on your advertising that “Music will 
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be furnished by Mr. Raney, who will use one of his > 
high-grade Wilson Pianos.” Put a sign up in the 
store for him, advertising his piano, and he will 
probably be only too willing to donate his services. 

If a saleswoman could be obtained, she would be 
found quite effective in making the visiting ladies 
feel.at home. She could explain effectively the uses 
to which many kitchen utensils can be put much 
better than any man could do. If no one else can 
be secured, the proprietor’s wife or the wife of one 
of the clerks, if of an agreeable personality, could 
help at this time to great advantage. 

Some small favors could be obtained very cheaply 
to be given to every visitor, different ones for the 
women, the men and the children. These would 
not cost much, but would be a drawing card, 
and many of the children and even a goodly 
portion of the older people will remember your store 
with pleasure because of some such small favor. 
If those selected are gifts that will be useful it 
will give a better and more lasting impression than 
some mere souvenir. 

After your demonstration day you have made 
your bow, and it is then up to you and your clerks 
to make your store the best and most popular in 
the neighborhood. That can only be done by good 
goods, courteous treatment and energetic manage- 
ment. Now is the time to-use the newspapers if 
newspapers are practical for your store. A good, 
sensible announcement each week will keep you be- 
fore the people where you rightfully belong. A 
good, lively start-off offers you the best opportunity 
to do a good business and build up a store second 
to none in your community. 








A display of Millers Falls tools built by Hammacher-Schlemmer & Co., New York, in which the Millers Falls 
selling helps are effectively used 


An Effective Tool Window 


AMMACHER-SCHLEMMER & CO., New York 

City, recently built an effective display of Mil- 
lers Falls tools. In addition to the fact that it was an 
unusually good display from a sales standpoint, it 
was also an important demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the tool-display fixtures and window 
cards which the Millers Falls Company offers to 
dealers. 


The “tripod’ display fixture in the center is on a 
revolving table and is the center of interest in the 
window. It is admirably backed up by two excel- 
lent display panels. This section of the trim is well 
worth studying. The other fixtures and window 
cards are grouped effectively around the center fix- 
ture, and the tools on the panels have been simply 
but effectively arranged. The same grouping can 
be adopted for use in any kind of a window, large 
or small. 
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Prominent Pennsylvania Merchants 
Buy Toys 


K. OWENS, president, and H. M. Kirk, vice- 

e president of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, were in New York 
last week buying toys. These merchants are well 
known in hardware circles as thinkers and doers. 
Their business judgment and executive ability 
caused their election last winter to the important 
positions of trust they occupy in one of the most 
important retail trade associations in America. 
Each of these men know hardware as a skilled sur- 
geon knows anatomy. They can as intelligently 
discuss builders’ hardware or mechanics’ fine tools 
as any two retailers in the country. Their stores 
are well kept, and intelligently, as well as profitably, 
conducted, yet these merchants sell toys and are 
keenly interested in the subject. It would seem that 
their experience and their enthusiasm on this sub- 
ject would refute the occasional statement which is 
sometimes sneeringly made that good hardware 
merchants have no time to play with such stock. 

The truth of the matter is that thousands of hard- 
ware merchants of the Owens and Kirk type do 
handle toys every December, and enthusiastically 
indorse the line as a business-builder and a money- 
maker. 

Since the beginning of the European war many 
American manufacturers have produced toy sizes of 
standard goods, and our established toy-making 
firms have largely increased the size and variety of 
their output. In the United States we are to-day 
making many times the number of toys we have 
ever made before, but the Austrian and German 
imports of such goods to the United States were so 
enormous that a good season threatens a toy short- 
age. It is reported that many of our toy people have 
already sold considerably over half of their season’s 
output, and more wide-awake merchants are daily 
protecting themselves by early purchases. While 
in New York, the Messrs. Kirk and Owens visited 
HARDWARE AGE and spent an interesting afternoon 
learning how their favorite business paper is manu- 
factured. 


Omaha Has a Hardware Club 


OMAHA, NEB. 
To the Editor: 

It may interest you to know that Omaha now has 
a real live hardware club. At a meeting of the re- 
tail hardware men of the city a few weeks ago, it 
was decided to form a club, the principal object of 
which would be the promotion of acquaintance, so- 
ciability and friendliness between those engaged in 
the hardware business in Omaha and its suburbs. 
Twenty-two firms were represented at this meeting. 
Thursday evening, March 16, the first regular meet- 
ing of the club was held at the Paxton Hotel, and 
it was a hummer. Twenty-five hardware men sat 
down to dinner at 7 o’clock, after which a business 
meeting was held. Clark Coit, W. S. Wright, Fred 
D. Empkie and George Wright, representing the 
four large jobbing houses of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs, were guests of the club and addressed the 
meeting, congratulating the retailers on the splen- 
did start made and offering their assistance in every 
way. The members present were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the club idea, and it is believed 
it will be a great success. 

Charles W. Morton is president. Meetings will 
be held on the third Thursday of each month at the 
Paxton Hotel. Yours truly, 

JOHN H. HussIg, Secretary and Treasurer, 
THE HARDWARE CLUB OF OMAHA. 
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Change in Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company’s Ad Department 


Pas Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is sending 


to the trade the following announcement: 

NOTICE 3 
Mr. Sherman B. Paris, having resigned from the 
advertising department of the Dixon Company, will 
you please, in sending any communication to the 
Dixon Company relative to advertising, address it as 

follows: | 

Advertising Department, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 

Jersey City, N. J. : 
We would also ask you to continue addressing al! 
matter in the above fashion, even after a successor 
has come to fill Mr. Paris’ position, as then anyone 
will feel more at liberty to open and attend to com- 
munications than they would if: the communication 

is addressed to some individual. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Austin, Tex., April 7, 8, 1916. A. D. Hodgson, 
secretary-treasurer, Fort Worth, Tex. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, in conjunction with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala., 
April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1916. Headquarters, Tutwiler 
Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, Wool- 
worth Building, New York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1916. Headquarters Tut- 
wiler Hotel. John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, 
Richmond, Va. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, May 9, 10, 11, 1916. Grover 
T. Owens, secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, comprising the Florida, Alabama and Georgia 
Retail Hardware associations, will hold conventions 
as follows: 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Ocala, May 16, 17, 18, 1916. W. L. Har- 
lan, secretary, 86 East North Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Decatur, May 23, 24, 25, 
1916. W. L. Harlan, secretary, 86 East North Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Savannah, June 6, 7, 8, 1916. 
W. L. Harlan, secretary, 86 East North Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Tex., May 22, 23, 
24,1916. L. E. Lyles, secretary-treasurer, Amarillo, 
Tex. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 24, 
25, 26, 1916. Headquarters, the new William Penn 
Hotel. Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, June 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1916. George A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boston, June 13, 14, 15, 1916. M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1916. T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 








When the salesmen came to town. Scene at the National Cash Register plant the 


viting me to attend the salesmen’s convention 
of the National Cash Register Company in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Before the A. D. T. youngster had pocketed his 
tip, or had gathered the speed that launched him 
message-bound toward the next tip prospect, I said 
“vou bet” out loud. In the next 60 minutes I was 
the busiest individual you ever saw. A message 
home started my suit case, tooth brush and pajamas 
loaded toward the Pennsylvania Depot, another 
begged off from a pleasant evening I had antici- 
pated with the Westchester County Hardware Deal- 
ers at their annual dinner; another expressed re- 
grets that I should miss the annual winter meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Wholesale Hardware & Supply 
Association; while other frantic calls secured a 
lower on a fast train west. Oh, yes, one thing more 
—I put up a good talk to the cashier and got the 
amount. When that train pulled out I was chang- 
ing a wilted collar, while I congratulated myself at 
the opportunity to see America’s premier selling 
force in action. 

We arrived on time. Dayton is a big city with a 
system of government so far ahead of most towns 
that a comparison would look like a finely special- 
ized hardware store stacked up against the four- 
corner general merchandising emporium of the 
musty past. If Dayton is the mother of the com- 
mission form of government, the National Cash 
Register Company is certainly its dad, for the idea 
originated with President Patterson, and the de- 
tails were worked out in the offices, where “get a 
receipt” is the watchword. 

There were taxis at the station, a dozen of them, 


WEEK ago Tuesday I received a telegram in- 
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Big Sales Convention Welcomes 
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and warned, as well as prejudiced by hold-ups of the 
past, I clung tenaciously to my suit case until I got 
a line on rates. My opinion of Dayton went up a 
couple of notches when I learned that the commis- 
sion form of government considered a 25-cent taxi 
from depot to hotels a fair charge. For a ride of 
less than half this distance I paid one dollar in Los 
Angeles last summer. It’s small wonder the jitney 
took a jolt out of the big California ‘town. 


One Man in a Million 


The Miami Hotel looked like a real haven of rest, 
and it was for the early arrivals. When I rushed 
up to the desk, cots in the hall were at a premium. 
I went out to the big cash register factory in a 
quandary, but my little troubles were straightened 
out in a hurry when I met the president of that 
great plant. “A room? Why, there’s one out at 
Far Hills for you.” That’s how I became the guest 
of a millionaire, who is, indeed, one man in a mil- 
lion. They say he is 71 years old, but I’d have to 
see a birth certificate to believe it. Erect, clear- 
eyed, immaculate, he walks with the free swing of 
youth. If ever a man’s physical appearance spoke 
for the privilege of sticking in the harness his does. 
John H. Patterson started life modestly, but the mo- 
mentum he has gained has transformed the old 
Patterson farm into a hive of industry in which 
there are no drones. Dayton is a big town, but you 
could move the rest of it to another State, and the 
National Cash Register Company’s employees, their 
homes and their factory would still make a city of 
no mean proportions. 

* That factory is simply loaded to the muzzle with 
efficiency. Wonderful time-saving machines in such 
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PANY’S IDEA OF SERVICE 


Editors of Leading Publications 
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morning the 400 sales managers were welcomed by the factory force in Dayton 


numbers and variety that they seem endless, are on 
every side. If I tried to tell you about them it 
would just be snapshot judgment of time exposure 
results. 

At the factory I met magazine men from the 
business papers of the country. There were really 
forty of us, each representing a different body of 
readers. As I sized them up I wondered what in 
the name of all that’s holy a common hardware man 
was doing in such company, but before I left I was 
calling Edward Mott Woolley “Ed” and Frank Far- 
rington “Frank.” It was a great little fraternal 
melting pot. 


Men Worth Knowing 


Our editor-in-chief has sent me to about forty 
conventions a year for such a long time past that 
my middle name is Pullman, and I unconsciously 
tip the maid at home, but I have never attended 
such meetings as those held in Dayton. Just im- 
agine 400 sales managers under one roof, every 
mother’s son of them trained in the same school, 
and back for a brief post-graduate course. 

As I came into the big hall where the session was 
on, a white headed old chap was giving the ins and 
outs of a $47,000 sale he had just made. Just im- 
agine the size of a department store that uses $47,- 
000 worth of cash registers to ring up its loose 
change! This man worked 5 years for that order, 
and before he got it he knew by name every one 
worth knowing in that store, and he considered the 
office boys, the packers, the sales girls and the de- 
livery man worth knowing. 

Their Question Box system would be a joy forever 
to some of our hardware association secretaries. 









One word was used more than all others. It was 
“Why?” Whenever a man said he had done a thing 
a certain way, or had recommended a certain regis- 
ter, a dozen alert looking chaps pursued their pen- 
cils over their notebooks and yelled “Why?” It was 
a bad place to deal in theories, but a meeting where 
every constructive thought was applauded to an 
echo. 

The keynote of that convention was “Service.”’ 
Yes, boys, service to you and to the other merchants 
of the world. If ever a body of salesmen were 
backed by higher ideals and stimulated to big ef- 
forts by a greater desire to make the world better 
through their product and their work I have never 
met them. : 

The 1916 models of National cash registers are 
ingenious mechanical devices for making young men 
honest, and for keeping old ones straight. They 
contain features that make the older models look as 
ancient as wooden plows. If you could have been 
in those meetings to share with us the whys and 
wherefores of those machines you would be hum- 
ming “Get a receipt,” just as I am. 


Amateur Theatricals by Men Who Could Beat 
Professionals 


They gave us a show entitled, “How the 1916 
Model National Cash Register Benefits Eight 
Classes of People.” 

The first scene opened on a family much per- 
turbed because the store bills on file in the kitchen 
failed to agree with the merchant’s monthly state- 
ment. The head of the household with a handful of 
bills that required an interpreter went out the front 
door headed for the store as the curtain went down. 
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Left to right, sitting: William H. Ukers, R. Shuman, A. L. Matheny, Miss Grace L. Tryon, A. L. Ford, George J. 
Schulte, William G. Palmer, Albert Klopfer. Left to right, standing: ..Oscar Schutz, F. G. Pully, H. R. Baukahage, 


Edward Mott Wolley, Frank Farrington, P. H. 


Harriss, Clarence E. Wright, Louis Seaber, James B. Meiggs, Roy 


F’. Soule, Harold G. Blodgett, Norman B. eee te Craig, E. G. Selliman, Emmett Boyles, A. O. Aulabaugh 
+ an 
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What They Had to Work On 


The next ‘act; took us into the store. It showed a 
lack of system, a stock that looked as though it had 
been carelessly placed by an indifferent cyclone, a 
pair of windows that advertised more carelessness, 
an owner’s only son that told us plainly why the old 
man had destroyed the blueprint, a delivery boy 
with more impertinence than pep in his make up, 
and a telephone service that belched loud-voiced 
lack of diplomacy. 

A constant stream of customers gave us a fleet- 
ing glance of more junk heap methods. Children 
were given discourteous treatment, cash paid on ac- 
count was not credited, and a full-fledged free-for- 
all was narrowly averted as a result. The cash 
wouldn’t balance, and mistakes were traced from 
the cheapest clerks to the owner. 

The cash register was of the vintage of 1890, and 
it was really too much trouble to check its erratic 
records. 

A National cash register agent finally followed a 
lot of good advertising matter that came persist- 
ently through the mails, and after he had fixed up 
the old register he began pouring oil on the troubled 
waters. 

He succeeded in partially convincing the dealer 
that he needed greater protection, more informa- 
tion, better service and increased profits. 

He dwelt on the futility of night work, and ex- 
plained the need of more head work and less hand 
work from the boss. 

He finally learned the reason he couldn’t clinch 
his sale was the fact that the storekeeper was wal- 
lowing in a mire of debt, but he made the need so 
plain that the old storekeeper’s fund of excuses 
ran dry, and he rang for his wife to invent new 
ones. | 

She wanted an automobile, a Ford would do, but 
the agent. diplomatically agreed -with her ambi- 
tions so enthusiastically that he developed Packard 


bach 


desires for her in no time. Then he painted the 
1916 cash register as a sure route to the big 8-cyl- 
inder. 

He told her she ought to know more about her 
husband’s business, and while the old man winced 
she perked up and listened to the word-painted pic- 
ture of the future. 

The salesman finally took the couple to his sales- 
room and as his Ford horn honked the curtain 
dropped. The salesmanship lessons that cash reg- 
ister man taught us were worth the trip to Dayton. 


More People to Convince 

The next scene was in the cash register com- 
pany’s local display room, and before they left, the 
lady in tow was able to play “God Bless Our Native 
Land” left handed on the 1916 model, while she 
ground out receipts with her right. 

The sale looked like a cinch, but obstacles in the 
way of a past due note at the bank, an old bill at 
the wholesalers, a landlord that a horseshoe over 
the door wouldn’t keep away, and numerous other 
little things delayed placing the name on the dotted 
line. 

But that salesman could have sold washing ma- 
chines south of Mason and Dixon’s line, where the 
cast-iron kettle and the black washerwoman reign 
supreme. 

He took the storekeeper and his wife to the 
banker, sold him the idea, and got the note ex- 
tended. 

They then went to the indorser of that note, sold 
him the idea, and lined him up for a cash register 
later. 

They visited the wholesaler, met a reception as 
chilly as a high society greeting, and by the art of 
salesmanship melted the iceberg in the president’s 
chair and transformed the call into a family visit 
that finally branded the 1916 National cash register 
with the seal of approval from the source of more 


supplies. 
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John H. Patterson, president of the National Cash Register Company and 400 of the star salesmen whose motto 
is “Service” and whose watch word is “Get a Receipt” 


They sold the landlord and in the climax the or- 
der was signed, and the new register installed. 

I wish every hardware clerk in America could 
have heard that National cash register salesman 
talk to the clerks that night in the store. He ra- 
diated good cheer, put pepper into some chaps who 
had lost heart, revived their energy and injected 
red blood into veins that were filled with floating 
rather than pulsing blood. } 

All the way through he pictured a future made 
bright by the National cash register route. When 
he had finished you couldn’t have jarred that new 
cash register out of its place on the back ledge 
with a crowbar, and in the days that followed sun- 
shine and efficiency came to camp permanently in 
that store. The Packard became a reality and good- 
will, increased business, satisfied customers and 
increased prestige in the community made the 
dealer a merchant, indeed. 

Later we saw a similar story told by the moving 
picture machine, but star movie actors looked slow 
when compared to the National cash register men 
who knew and felt the things they were acting. 


Snapshots 


I spent a day in the shop, ate my meals with the 
men in a dining room built to accommodate 1200 
people, saw a lumber yard with 37,000,000 ft. of 
lumber in it, gave 1,000,000 lb. of pig iron the once 
over, looked at a heap of coal containing 2000 tons, 
wished I had a cellar full of it, and learned that it 
was only a two weeks’ supply for the factory. I 
saw woodworking machines by the hundred; ma- 
chine tools by the thousand; near-human machines 
by the score, and cash registers for the world. They 
make a special machine for every special need 
known. Eighty-five per cent of the National cash 
registers of the 600 and 900 class are of special 
construction. 


The welfare work going on in that plant is a big 
story in itself as is the work in a score of other 
departments. They let me talk for half an hour one 
noon to some 3000 employees who sat in the big hall 
especially provided for them. They ate their 
lunches, and the men smoked while their minds 
rested. A beehive of industry. Why, bee organiza- 
tion is just a little buzz, and this plant is a 24-hour 
hum of activity. 

I was sold before I’d been there an hour, and I 
have been fairly saturated with their big idea of 
National cash register service to the merchant ever 
since. 

If you are not posted on just what that means 
write and ask them. The story will make you a 
better clerk or a better merchant. 


Team Work 


The greatest compliment ever paid the Nationa: 
Cash Register factory was given by President John 
H. Patterson the day he equipped an office for his 
only daughter, and granted her request to become a 
co-worker with the thousands of men and women in 
the great Dayton factory. The plant had already 
taken the best efforts of this great man’s life, and 
it reflected so much clean-cut efficiency that none 
but a master mind could have conceived the ambi- 
tions it represents, and none other than a genius 
could have analyzed, organized and made into re- 
tailers those thoughts. 

The United States has many examples that por- 
tray all too vividly the crossed wires between capi- 
tal and labor. John H. Patterson and his men work 
on a one-party line. They are as near a big family 
as employer and employees have ever been. Miss 
Patterson has charge of the women’s work in the 
factory, and is known throughout the plant as “Miss 
Dorothy.” I heard her name mentioned by a score 
of different employees and just the way they said it 
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The editors were treated to little lectures on big poin ts of interest in every department of the National Cash 
Register factory 


told how they felt. She is a wholesome, healthy, tempt to feed copy to a printer you will learn that 
bright faced, clear minded girl, full of enthusiasm it’s time to stop just when you think you’re started. 
for her work. I’m going to turn this in and by my National cash 


Time’s up. Say, if any of you fellows ever at- register training demand a receipt. 
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Stage in the Assembly Hall at the National Cash Register plant where a big play demonstrated the big idea of 
service and salesmanship 
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Sixth Annual Westinghouse 
Dinner 


| fg habramart 450 and 500 employees of the various 
Westinghouse companies of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict held their annual banquet in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel recently, the dinner being arranged under 
the auspices of the Westinghouse Club, an organi- 
zation composed of male employees of the different 
Westinghouse companies. The toastmaster was 
Trumen P. Gaylord, acting vice-president of the 
Electric company. The principal speaker of the 
evening was William L. Saunders, vice-chairman 
of the naval consulting board and chairman of the 
board of direcotrs of the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
of Easton, Pa., and New York City. 

“The question which has agitated the country so 
much, as to whether we should have a continental 
army, an enlarged nationalized militia, or any other 
kind of army, and the question about the size of 
the navy, the number of ships, whether we should 
have cruisers or dreadnoughts, submarines or de- 
stroyers, belongs, it seems to me, to the adminis- 
tration and Congress for decision. They involve 
expert knowledge through testimony given by the 
army and navy officers, and a decision commensu- 
rate with all conditions. But to organize and mo- 
bilize the industrial resources of the country is a 
matter the importance of which is universally recog- 
nized. War ships, armies and guns are like the 
dishes on the table. They are of little use without 
the food. The food must be obtained from the in- 
dustries of the country. We are the largest and 
richest of all industrial nations. This is generally 
admitted. The last census (1912) showed the 
wealth of the United States as being about $188,- 
000,000,000. To-day it is probably $200,000,000,000. 
The consumption of coal in the United States is 5 
tons per capita—a larger coal consumption than 
that of any other nation. This means that our in- 
dustrial wealth is enormous, and it is industrial 
wealth which offers the greatest protection to a na- 
tion in time of war. 

“This is a subject which should particularly in- 
terest Pittsburgh, because it is one of our largest 
industrial cities. Being situated back from the ex- 
posed coast, Pittsburgh would naturally occupy a 
place of great importance in time of trouble. The 
President of the United States has asked the five 
leading engineering societies, namely, Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical, to organize the 
industries of the country. A plan has been formu- 
lated by the Naval Consulting Board, involving a 
directorate of engineers in each of the forty-eight 
States of the Union—this directorate to consist of 
five men, one from each of the societies mentioned. 
These men have been selected by their respective 
societies and will have the aid of all other engineers 
in the States in tabulating and co-relating our in- 
dustrial resources.” 

The next speaker was Wesley G. Carr, patent at- 
torney of the Electric company, who spoke on the 
“Potency of Service.” Mr. Carr commented on the 
large number of Westinghouse employees who had 
been with the company for twenty years or more, 
thus entitling them to membership in the Veterans’ 
Association, which recently held its banquet and 
presented a memorial tablet to the late George 
Westinghouse. Taking the life of Mr. Westinghouse 
as a theme, Mr. Carr pointed out the lessons which 
might be drawn from his character and habits. 


THE MoORLEY-MURPHY HARDWARE COMPANY, Green 
Bay, Wis., has increased its capital stock from $300,000 
to $400,000. 








Merchant & Evans’ Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


A® anniversary is a notable event in the history 
of any business, but the fiftieth anniversary of 
an organization like the Merchant & Evans Com- 
pany should directly interest the metal trade and 
its allied industries. 

In 1866, Clark Merchant, who had distinguished 
himself in the United States Navy and retired with 
the rank of lieutenant-commander, established the 
business in Philadelphia as Merchant & Co., dealing 
principally in brass, bronze and copper in all its 
forms as then manufactured, and trading also in 
tin plates and other metals that were imported 
from England or other foreign countries. 

Under his management the business expanded 
wonderfully, and soon necessitated removal to larger 
quarters. At this time, the heaviest importation of 
Merchant & Co. was in roofing tins, and chiefly of 
the brand known as “Gilbertson’s Old Method.” 

After the McKinley tariff went into effect, the 
English makers of the “Gilbertson’s Old Method” 
brand wished to reduce the weight of the coating 
that had been so rigidly guaranteed by Merchant & 
Co., who gave up the agency and decided to erect 
a dipping plant in Philadelphia to produce plates 
in this country of equal or better quality. As a 
result, the ““Merchant’s Old Method” brand of roof- 
ing tin was placed on the market. 

The continued growth of the business made it 
necessary to open branch offices and warehouses at 
several important points in the United States, and 
to enlarge the line of metal products. The co- 
partnership of Merchant & Co. was also changed to 
a corporation, under the style of Merchant & Co., 
Inc., with Clark Merchant as its president. This 
style continued until the death of Mr. Merchant, 
after which Powell Evans assumed control of the 
business, which is now conducted under the name 
of Merchant & Evans Company. Powell Evans is 
an engineer of international experience, and seeing 
the possibilities available to manufacturers of gaso- 
line propelled vehicles and parts therefor, long be- 
fore the present European war created such a tre- 
mendous demand for motor trucks—added to the 
line of metal products handled by Merchant & 
Evans Company—automobile clutches, alignment- 
joints, rear axles, jackshaft transmissions, grease 
cups, metal tire cases, and finally completely erected 
gasoline motor trucks and tractor trucks. 

The large amount of business secured for auto- 
mobile parts, and the increased demand for the 
brands of tin and terne plates made by this com- 
pany necessitated building a new modern tin plate 
mill, and this was erected at Warwood, W. Va., a 
suburb of Wheeling. 

To fittingly celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and 
to keep abreast of the growing demands for the 
products of this company, a large modern office and 
warehouse has been built adjoining the works on 
Washington Avenue, between Twentieth and Twen- 
ty-first Streets, in Philadelphia, and the company 
has now completed removal of its general offices and 
warehouse to this new location. 

This company now has plants in Philadelphia, 
Wheeling and Chicago, and offices and warehouses 
in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Kansas City, with a large force of trav- 
eling representatives. It not only covers the entire 
United States, but is conducting an import busi- 
ness of increasing volume. 


“A Good Incubator Must Act Like Hen” Headline. 
Does it have to run across the road?—Exchange. 











Live News 
From Many Sources 


Farm Implement Makers Fearing 
Steel Shortage 


ONGESTION at the steel mills, brought about 
by the heavy foreign orders for steel products, 
has made it almost impossible for implement man- 
ufacturers of the country to secure required sup- 
plies for domestic use. The shortage is so pro- 
nounced that the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association, at its next meeting in Chicago, is ex- 
pected to take some action looking toward relief. 
Unless manufacturers are able to have a larger per- 
centage of their orders filled, a closing down of 
some concerns is threatened. The implement and 
vehicle association includes in its membership the 
larger concerns of the country, among others the 
International Harvester Company. 

It is not the scarcity of steel alone that is work- 
ing a hardship on manufacturers, ‘but the traffic 
congestion on the railroads also. Such orders as 
the steel companies are able to fill are delayed in 
delivery. 

E. W. McCullough, general manager of the im- 
plement association, said: 

“The large advance in prices and delayed deliv- 
eries are seriously disturbing domestic trade, which 
should be normal this year. Also the disinclination 
of steel interests reasonably to forecast steel prices 
makes it impossible to deal with their trade in mak- 
ing contracts as heretofore. The manufacturers 
feel that special consideration should be given per- 
manent steel consuming industries in the domestic 
trade.” 

The situation is causing predictions that before 
the season is over there will be an advance in price 
of from 10 to 30 per cent in the implements used 
by farmers.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Growth of Rubber Industry 


by the five years ended with 1914, the value of the 
aanual output of rubber goods in the United 
States increased over 52 per cent, according to a 
preliminary report on the industry issued last week 
by the Federal Bureau of Census. The report 
covers 331 establishments and shows that the pro- 
duction of rubber tires constituted 48.8 per cent of 
the total value of rubber manufactures in 1914. 

Rubber tires, clothing and miscellaneous rubber 
goods are produced by 290 of the 331 establish- 
ments, while 23 are devoted to the production of 
rubber boots and shoes, and 18 to rubber belting, 
hose, packing, etc.—The Annalist. 


A Crop of Poor Quality 


f bps tergcee the corn crop of 1915 was second in 
size only to that of 1912, which exceeded it by 
70,000,000 bushels, the quality was the poorest pro- 
duced in the last thirty-two years. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that only 2,178,943,000 
bushels, or 71.3 per cent of the 3,054,535,000 bush- 
els produced in 1915, was of merchantable quality, 
against 84.5 per cent in 1914. Only once in the 
last ten years—in 1907—has the quantity of mer- 
chantable quality fallen below 80 per cent. In 1883 
the percentage was 60.3.—The Annalist. 








Oil Firms to Work Gasoline 
Process 


ASHINGTON.—tTen oil refining firms have 

been licensed by the Bureau of Mines to use 
the process invented by Dr. W. F. Rittman, which 
greatly increases the percentage of gasoline obtain- 
able from crude oil. 

The concessions were granted without charge, but 
on condition that all patentable improvements de- 
veloped by the licensed firms in employment of the 
process be assigned to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Dr. Rittman, in a report recently, declared that 
demands by large concerns that the bureau grant 
exclusive rights or guarantee expenses had pre- 
vented the process being tested on as great a com- 
mercial scale as desired by the Interior Department. 

Its general use, official believe, will lower the cost 
of gasoline to consumers by increasing production. 
California oil, in particular, heretofore considered 
valueless as a gasoline producer, develops gasoline 
in large quantities under the process.—New York 
American. 


Banking and Foreign Trade 


1* considering the adequacy of our banking power 
to aid foreign trade, account is usually taken 
only of financing actual purchase, sale and delivery 
of commodities, whereas the first demand on banking 
power is purchase and distribution among Amer- 
ican investors of securites of foreign governments 
and foreign industrial enterprises. I am convinced 
that unless tied to America by her ownership of 
foreign securities, foreign trade will never develop 
in efficient degree; likewise, foreign securities are 
not profitable for American investors unless sup- 
ported by foreign trade. In my opinion the highest 
development of foreign commerce is ultimately the 
exchange of our commodities for interest-bearing 
credit instruments of foreign governments and in- 
dustrial enterprises by which the balance of trade 
is settled —J. Howard Ardrey, Vice-President Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York.—The 
Annalist. 


Move to Relieve Freight 
Congestion 


‘Bigrairannigho action to end the congestion of 
freight on the Eastern seaboard, which is prov- 
ing a serious embarrassment to business in many 
parts of the country, is assured as a result of action 
taken by the leading railroads of the East. Ata 
meeting held recently a committee, composed of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clark and the 
presidents of the Eastern roads, was formed to 
handle the problems arising out of the congestion. 
Heretofore the roads have acted individually and 
have been unable to obtain satisfactory results 
owing to the conflict of interests. The new com- 
mittee insures united action. It will co-operate 
with shippers, consignors and receivers of freight, 
will regulate storage and demurrage charges, and 
will expedite the movements of cars. It will also 
control embargoes.—The Annalist. 
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No Luxuries for British Import 


ONDON.—Further restrictions on the importa- 

tion of luxuries were imposed recently. At a 
meeting of the Privy Council King George signed 
a proclamation prohibiting the bringing in of 
automobiles, motorcycles, various musical instru- 
ments, such as player-pianos and phonographs, spir- 
its and other strong drink with the exception of 
brandy and rum. 

The promulgation of the decree was announced 
to the House of Commons by Walter Runciman, 
president of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Runciman added that action would be taken 
at an early date regarding importation of a number 
of other articles which could not well be included 
in to-day’s proclamation, owing to administrative 
difficulties—New York American. 


Du Pont Officers Renamed 


ILMINGTON, Del.—Directors of the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Company at their 
annual meeting re-elected officers and committees, 
attesting their confidence in those who have carried 
the company through a period of tremendous activ- 
ity caused by the demands of the European war. 
Pierre S. Du Pont was renamed president, Alexis 
I. Du Pont, secretary; John J. Raskob, treasurer, 
and the number of vice-presidents was increased 
from six to thirteen, following an old custom of the 
company. The executive and finance committees 
were all renamed, F. G. Tallman being added to the 
former and H. M. Barksdale and H. F. Du Pont to 
the latter. —New York Times. 


Consumption of Cotton 


oo total consumption of lint cotton in the United 
States in the seven months ended with Feb. 29 
was 3,615,365 bales, an increase over the same 
period a year before of 561,109 bales, or 18.4 per 
cent. February consumption amounted to 540,711 
bales, against 463,167 in the same month last year. 
The number of active spindles and stocks of cotton, 
exclusive of linters, compare as follows: 


Feb. 29,1916 Feb. 28,1915 
1 


a a es eee 31,982,499 30,748,949 
stocks: 
In consuming establishments... 1,985,045 1,654,169 
a WD cad ccevececeweine 3,971,316 4,075,535 


Exports, including linters, in the seven months 
aggregated 3,661,914 running bales, against 5,481,- 
048 bales in the same period a year previous, while 
imports totaled 254,050 bales of 500 Ib. against 
168,255 bales.—The Annalist. 


Our Steel Trade After the War 


¢¢T\OUBTLESS,” remarks the London Econo- 

mist, “exports of iron and steel from the 
United States will not be nearly so large as now; 
but their future course will largely depend upon 
how the belligerent nations regain the trade they 
have lost through concentration on the production 
of war materials.”—The Evening Post. 


Our ‘‘ Expert Excess ’’ in 1916 


¢é¢C’\O far as the trend of trade is indicated,” writes 

the London Statist, “the trade balance in 
favor of the United States this year promises to 
be about the same as last year; the great expansion 
of exports being attended by a corresponding 
growth of imports.”—The Evening Post. 
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War’s Effect on Optical Trade 


(pomaton S in the optical industry, as affected 

by the war, are described in the twenty-sixth 
anniversary number, issued this week, by the Optical 
Journal and Review. The editor, Frederick A. Mc- 
Gill, in a review of the war’s effects, says that the 
demand for optical services and instruments has 
been greatly increased in Europe. 

Optical instruments, including field telescopes, 
range-finders, periscopes, searchlights and other 
scientific appliances are used in greater number and 
variety than ever before. 

The war cut off the large supply of optical glass 
for eyeglasses and spectacles which formerly came 
from Germany. Some supplies yet are coming from 
England, but three companies in the United States 
are now making optical glass, which is satisfactor- 
ily meeting the requirements of the lens manufac- 
turers. 

Importers have been buying back field glasses of 
various kinds to meet the demand for re-export to 
Europe.—The Evening Post. 


The Seller’s Market 


HEN conditions are such that manufacturers 
can speak of the market for their goods as a 
“seller’s market,” they may sit back easily in their 
office chairs and listen to the machinery whirring 
without anything to worry about. The phrase is 
heard a great deal these days. President Wood of 
the American Woolen Company used it in his recent 
statement on operations in the closing months of 
1915. It means that instead of the seller seeking 
the buyer and fitting prices to demand, the buyer 
must come to the seller and practically take what 
the seller offers him. In certain lines of steel, par- 
ticularly those needed in munition making, the 
state of buyers is described as nearly frantic, sup- 
plying the steel maker with too intense a form of 
seller’s market. It is reported that in February the 
Steel Corporation turned away orders for several 
hundred thousand tons of material, on much of 
which the inquirers were willing to pay almost any 
price quoted to them.—The Annalist. 


Says Brazilian Dyes Will End 
Famine 


ETROIT.—Frank G. Lopez, South American 

representative of a Detroit automobile corpora- 

tion, says there is no reason to worry about the dye 
situation. 

The vegetable dyes in Brazil will solve the prob- 
lem, he declares. Said Mr. Lopez: 

“IT have been in cotton factories in Brazil and 
have seen every possible attempt made to boil out 
and otherwise eradicate the new vegetable dye, but 
the color remained fast. The vegetable from which 
this dye is made is in unlimited supply. It would 
not be surprising to see it replace the German prod- 
uct. So far as experts are able to determine, it 
does not injure fabrics.”—The American. 


A Familiar Incident of War 


sad Echelon have such wages,” the chairman of a 
great London bank said to his shareholders, 
at a recent annual meeting, “been paid to our work- 
men as are now ruling. I wish that I could add, 
never has so large a proportion been laid aside for 
a rainy day.”—The Evening Post. 














CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Holds Fifteenth Annual Convention in San Francisco 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the Cali- 
T fornia State Retail Hardware Association, 
held in San Francisco on March 14, 15 and 16, 
celebrated the amalgamation of the associations of 





John P. Maxwell, president 


the southern and northern parts of the State. They 
stand now as one association to protect their mutual 
interests as retail hardware merchants of the entire 
State. The Hotel Sutter was the association’s head- 
quarters during the convention. 

The convention was well attended by the best rep- 
resentative retail hardware merchants of the State, 
and more enthusiasm was displayed than at any 
previous meeting. 

On Tuesday morning, the first day of the conven- 
tion, President L. J. Klenner, in his annual address, 
spoke of the amalgamation and the good it would 
do. He said in part: 

“A great deal of good has been accomplished since 
the formation of our association, and many things 
of vital importance are yet to be taken care of. 
Almost every day new troubles, new ideas confront 
us, and we must always be on the alert to properly 
adjust conditions. To-day we are experiencing dif- 
ficulties that never existed before in the career of 
general merchandising. The father of our nation 
states to us it is well and time for preparedness in 
the face of turmoil, strife, slaughter and suffering 
existing throughout foreign countries as a result 
of the present conflict. Our country has finally 
awakened to the realization that preparedness is a 
most essential thing, therefore let us be prepared 
to combat our difficulties as they arise. If we had 
not been prepared with local supporters and earnest 
workers you could easily have realized the results. 
The protection attained is worth many times the 
expense entailed, and every good conscientious hard- 
ware merchant should be proud to be a member of 
the California State Retail Hardware Association. 
“Be constantly watchful of the big mail-order 
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house competition that is daily seeking your trade. 
The season of good resolution is at hand, conditions 
in the hardware trade continue excellent, and the 
outlook for trade could hardly be better. The chief 
trouble is getting deliveries from the manufacturers 
promptly on many lines of goods. Prices are very 
firm all along the line, and are likely to be higher; 
prices to-day on nearly all steel products are almost 
twice as high as they were a year ago, and the 
greatest prosperity that ever existed in the steel 
trade is on now, and the volume is holding up well, 
and our merchants are lining up their stock reserves 
to meet it. 

“Nineteen hundred and sixteen promises to be a 
splendid year from present indications. Your cap- 
ital invested is your health; your line of credit is 
your ability; nature turns over to us each day a 
blank check for twenty-four hours, on which we can 
draw up to the last second.” 

Al A. Smith, secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, in his report and address spoke of the urgent 
need of co-operation among the members. It is 
human nature, he said, to look for protection when 
storms arrive, and after the storm is over to neglect 
the protector. To get the best out of life and out of 
business, the association, as a protector in stormy 
times, should be given support and co-operation 
when business skies are clear. He spoke of the ex- 
cellent work that had been done by some new mem- 
bers of the association, not only for their own bet- 
terment but for the good of the entire hardware 
trade of the State, and especially in their own com- 
munity, as co-operation had in many cases elimi- 
nated unfair competition. 

The subject of price maintenance came in for its 
share of the discussion in connection with the 
Steven’s bill. The False Advertising Bill and the 
Bill for the Taxation of Mail Order Houses also 
came under discussion, and most of the members 
were in sympathy with the passing of these bills. 
New goods and automobile accessories were thor- 
oughly discussed. A great many of the merchants 
already carry a stock of automobile accessories, and 
most of them find it is a paying addition to their 
store. 

In the afternoon there was an address by Ernest 
Collins on “Mail-Order House Competition,” which 
gave the members new light on the subject and new 
methods of meeting it. There also was an address 
by Frank A. Bare, former treasurer of the National 
Hardware Association and past secretary of the 
Ohio Hardware Association. In the afternoon there 
was another general discussion, and at 8 p. m. an 
enjoyable smoker was held in the convention hall. 

On Wednesday morning an address was delivered 
by B. A. Madeira on “Credit, Terms and Collec- 
tions,” which was followed by a general discussion 
of the subject. 

At the election of officers John P. Maxwell, Oak- 
land, Cal., was elected president; W. St. Bennett, 
Long Beach, first vice-president; D. A. Madeira, 
Salinas, second vice-president; L. T. Hammersly, 
third vice-president, and L. R. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. 

On Wednesday evening at 6.30 the gathering met 
again at the Hotel Sutter for the annual banquet. 








The Man Who Grumbles 


HE Grumbler scratched his head as if he hoped 
to get his brains in working order by massaging 
them. 

“IT have heard or read somewhere,” he grumbled, 
“that if a person who goes into a room for something 
and forgets when he gets there what he went for will 
go back to the place from where he started he will 
remember.” 

He went back to the room from which he started, 
massaged his brain again while looking around him, 
and remembered that he had had gone to look for a 
match. 

“It is just this way,” he grumbled. “If a man puts 
up his hand to get a match he sees a motto above the 
match holder which says, ‘Be Brave and the Battle is 
Half Won,’ and he gets so mad he forgets what he 
was reaching for. 

“Every woman is obsessed with the belief that if 
the walls of her house look like a billboard some of this 
uplift dope she scatters around will reform her hus- 
band, and that, of course, is woman’s ultimate mission 
in life. Courage, Patience, Hope, Forbearance, Love 
and Fortitude run riot on the walls. If I lie down 
to sleep at night ‘Sleep sweet within this quiet room’ 
runs so noisily through my head I can’t go to sleep 
till I have arisen and turned on the light to see what 
is the next line. 

“*Make Me Sufficient to My Own Occasions’ rebukes 
me from above the dresser every time I ask for a 
change of linen. ‘Only the Little Complain’ stares from 
the walls when I find every button off my pajamas 
and feel that I have the right to grumble a little. The 
steak is overdone. I look up from my plate and ask 
why, and see above my wife’s head ‘A Merry Soul Is 
Digestion’s First Aid,’ as if there were anything about 
a tough steak to make a man hilarious. 

“Of course we have our troubles. By that I mean 
kin, and every time I give a dollar to mine my wife 
hangs up another motto, ‘Charity Begins at Home’; 
but when her kin are coming she sticks up another 
motto eulogizing hospitality. Just now the walls are 
fairly screaming with it. 

“Uplift mottoes in prose and poetry cry at me from 
every foot of wall space in the house. They rebuke 
me when I am guiltless, admonish me when I am doing 
my best—nag, scold, irritate and drive me from home. 

“Then, when I leave the house with all the energy 
I can command in closing the door my wife is quite 
satisfied that I am cross because ,I was in too big a 
hurry that morning to read the illustrated poem above 
my dresser beginning with ‘Have Sunshine in Thy 
Soul.’ "—Evening Sun. 


Canny 


CHICAGO violinist who gives concerts throughout 
the West was bitterly disappointed with the ac- 
count of his recital printed in an Iowa town paper. 

“T told your man three or four times,” complained 
the musician to the owner of the paper, “that the in- 
strument I used was a genuine Stradivarius, and in 
his story there was not a word about it, not a word.” 

Whereupon the owner said, with a laugh: “That is as 
it should be. When Mr. Stradivarius gets his fiddle ad- 
vertised in my paper under two dollars a line, you come 
around and let me know.”—Everybody’s. 
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No Brigand 


ONGRESSMAN HULL, of Iowa, sent free seeds to 

a constituent in a franked envelope, on the corner 
of which were the usual words, “Penalty for private 
use, $300.” A few days later he received a letter which 
read: 

“I don’t know what to do about those garden-seeds 
you sent me. I notice it is $300 fine for private use. 
I don’t want to use them for the public. I want to plant 
them in my private garden. I can’t afford to pay $300 
for the privilege. Won’t you see if you can fix it so I 
can use them privately? I am a law-abiding citizen, and 
do not want to commit any crime.”—Christian Register. 


Difficult 


LONDON man just back from the States says that 

a little girl on the train to Pittsburgh was chew- 

ing gum. Not only that, but she insisted on pulling it 

out in long strings and letting it fall back into her 
mouth again. 

“Mabel!’” said her mother in a horrified whisper. 

“Mabel, don’t do that. Chew your gum like a little 


lady.”—London Opinion. 
es HEAR bad reports of you, my boy,” said a fond 
father to his young hopeful. “Your teacher 
tells me that you won’t learn anything at school.” 
“That isn’t so, dad,” replied the youngster. “I’ve 
learned to count up to a thousand. Now, just sit down 
and listen to me.”—Exchange. 





Ready to Prove It 


A Hero 


ONES—I see that a man somewhere in Missouri 
tried to support two wives on $8 a week. Some 
bigamist, eh? 
Smith—No. He was a hero.—Albany Argus. 


Too Quick 
¢6Q* O you’ve been fighting again! Didn’t you stop and 
spell your names, as I told you?” 
“Y-yes; we did—but my name’s Algernon Percival, 
an’ his is Jim!”—Judge. 


She Had Heard Him Speak of Them 


RS. TINKLE—Oh, what lovely jack roses you have! 
Mrs. Dimple—Yes, I am going to ask my husband 
to bring me home some jackpots to put them in.—Exr- 


change. 
ami I said my prayers last night didn’t you 
hear me ask God to make me a good boy?” 
“Yes, Tommy, I did.” 
“Well! He ain’t done it.”—Sydney (Aust.) Bulletin. 


Took Hard 


Real Precocity 


¢éTMMHEY say Rhymit could write before he could 
walk.” 
“That’s nothing. Plenty of poets can write before 
they can think.”—Ezchange. 


Naturally Inferred 
UITOR—What makes you think, sir, that I will not 
be able to support your daughter? 
Her Father—tThe difficulty I’ve had in doing it my- 
self.—Boston Transcript. 





























| Editorial Comment | 


An Opportunity for Service 
HE age of pure selfishness is past. We 
may be imbued with self-interest, but 
the success of our plans depends upon 
a community of interests. The world war is 
confined to Europe, yet we of America pay 
our percentage of its toll. There is no es- 
cape from‘the common burden. The farmer 
of' the United States faces to-day a serious 
problem. There is a decided shortage of high 
grade seed corn. 1915 was not a corn year. 
The spring was cold and backward. Warm 
nights which tend to corn development were 
few. Early frosts were the rule throughout 
the corn-growing districts. As a result the 
farmer harvested a crop hard to dry out 
without rot or mold—a crop unripe and low 
in germination. 

Good seed is the foundation of good crops. 
With unmatured, non-germinating seed— 
soil, fertility and labor count for nothing. 
Without the germ there is no life. There 
must be a start before there can be a finish. 
We must yield obedience to the laws of na- 
ture. 

The effect of the seed corn situation is far 
reaching. Corn is the staple crop in vast 
portions of our farming country. It is the 
mainstay of the great Middle West. Over 
9,000,000 acres are yearly devoted to its cul- 
tivation in the state of Iowa alone. The aver- 
age Iowa county plants 90,000 acres to corn 
and requires 20,000 bushels of seed, allowing 
for some replanting. Iowa is but one of a 
number of states facing a seed shortage. 

Labor demands meat. It is not a lux- 
ury—it is a necessity. The rich and poor 
alike say grace over meat. Bone and sinew 
demand it. The meat supply of the coun- 
try depends absolutely on the amount of 
corn produced for feeding purposes. Corn 
is the hardener—the finisher of perfect 


~ 
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“Corn-fed” is a trade-mark for 


A shortage of corn means 


meats. 
meat quality. 
a shortage of pork and pork products. It 
means a lowering in quality and quantity of 
beef and mutton. 
seasoned poultry. 


What does this all foretell? A material in- 
crease in the already high cost of living. A 


It means a decrease in 


higher cost on meats, lard and cereals leaves 
less money for the man of average means to 
spend on hardware. It foretells a decrease in 
business. It means a curtailing of stocks. 

Germinating qualities of seed can only be 
determined by severe test. The planting test 
leaves openings for heavy loss. The true 
test must be applied before the planting sea- 
son opens. 

Exhaustive tests by experts in agricultural 
colleges show that not more than 75 per cent 
of the 1915 corn is strong and virile seed. 
Out of 150 samples of the best corn grown in 
the famous Black Hawk County, Iowa, less 
than 65 per cent was found fit for planting. 
A report from Des Moines shows that out of 
500 ears tested only 25 per cent was fit for 
seed. With such conditions’ existing in 
Iowa’s banner corn section the seed problem 
in less favored localities must be a much 
more serious one. 

A short crop means idle land. Idle land is 
like gold locked in safe deposit vaults. It 
represents unproductive capital. If 80 per 
cent of seed planted germinates there is still 
20 per cent of the land devoted to corn raising 
that is non-productive. It leaves four-fifths 
of the farmer’s land capital on a losing basis. 
The expense of cultivating and cropping is 
the same as for a full crop. There is an 
economic loss of 20 per cent to all corn pro- 
ducing sections. 

It means that forty head of stock will re- 
main on the farm that formerly wintered 
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fifty head. It means eighty chickens where 
there were a hundred. Eight hogs where 
there were ten. 

Who will stand the loss? 
yes, in part, but not in its entirety. _ There is 
a community loss that must be borne by 
every member of that community. The mer- 
chant will feel is as keenly as his farmer cus- 
tomer. The shortage in some cases will be 
overcome by increased prices, yet the loss 
is still there and must be borne by some one. 
We cannot shirk our responsibility. 

It is claimed on good authority that suffi- 
cient high-grade seed can be procured to in- 
sure a fair crop if action is taken at once. 


The farmer— 


The surplus must be located and brought to. 


the place of shortage. It must be carefully 
selected and tested. Old corn will in many 
cases be found to excel that of last year, yet 
old corn is not to be trusted for seed. Out of 
a test of 125 lots of old corn only 12 showed 
a germination of over 90 per cent. Every 
pound of corn put into the ground this year 
should come from thoroughly tested stock. 
Who is to make the tests? 

A shortage in any line presents opportun- 
ities for the speculator. No laws seem able 
to prevent this form of parasite from feast- 
ing on the misfortunes of his fellows. The 
speculator sees in the seed corn situation an 
opportunity for unearned profits. Grain 
operators are scouring the country in an ef- 
fort to buy up the available supply. They ex- 
pect to re-sell it for seed at a handsome profit, 
with no regard for its germinating qualities. 
When forced to make tests they expect to 
make them of short duration. 

Farm experts say that no corn should be 
purchased on a 10-day test. They advise the 
purchase so far as possible of seed grown in 
the locality where it is to be planted. Im- 
ported seed, though high in germination, re- 
quires a year to become acclimated. A year 
in this case might as well be a century. There 
are a thousand futures—there is only one 
present. 

Large results are only achieved through 


co-operation. Individual efforts are at the 


best but factors. Combined effort alone wins 
success. There is need in this crisis of con- 
certed effort. Agricultural colleges in many 
states are preparing to make seed tests and 
and to aid in procuring seed. Counties are 
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organizing and commercial clubs are work- | 


ing to forward the movement. Bankers’ as- : 


sociations are active in furnishing.aid. One . 
bankers’ association in Iowa has gathered . 


1200 reports from all the counties in the 
State, showing in detail the corn seed short- 
age. It is planning to keep the good seed in 
the State and apportion it to get the best re- 
sults. The banker realizes that it is a matter 
of dollars and cents to him. 


There is a field for the retail merchant in 
this question. A crop shortage means busi- 
ness loss. It means failure to collect ac- 
counts. It means goods left on the shelves. 
Money expended to avert this condition is 
money well spent. It is also the best of ad- 
vertising. Local merchants’ clubs should be 
formed. Seed testers should be installed. 
Surplus seed should be located. Free tests 
of all seed corn to be planted in the locality 
should be made. Community interest should 
be awakened. Business is based on real ser- 
vice, and this is a time for that service. Co- 


operation at this time will do much to cement 


the friendship of the farmer and the dealer. 
It will tend to remove those imaginary bar- 
riers that confront community interest. 

Nothing worth while was ever attained 
without cost. This service to the dealer’s 
community will take its toll of money, time 
and effort, but it will pay rich returns. The 
merchant cannot afford to let the farmer 
have a poor crup. He cannot afford to allow 
20 per cent of the tillable land to lie idle. 
Above all, he cannot afford to overlook the 
opportunity to give real service. 

It is absolutely certain that the seed corn 
situation is serious. It must be admitted that 
crop losses are economic losses and that 
economic losses affect all lines of business. 

As merchants we have vaunted our superi- 
ority in the matter of service. We must make 
good. 
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Farmers and the Revenue Plans—Misbranding to Be Penalizea 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1916. 


ARMER CORNTOSSEL wins out in the fight 
HK on the revenue bili, the proceeds of which are 
to pay for preparedness and to fill up a treas- 
ury badly depleted by the low tariff rates of the Un- 
derwood-Simmons law. 
When it became apparent last fall that at least 
$150,000,000 additional revenue would have to be 
provided, President Wilson conferred with Secre- 


tary of the Treasury McAdoo and recommended to - 
Congress a revenue program, which, in addition to, 
increased rates of income tax, proposed direct taxes .o 


on automobiles, gas engines, gasoline, pig iron, 
“fabricated” iron and steel and bank checks. From 
these sources, the President declared, all the neces- 
sary revenue could easily be derived. 


Farmers Protest Revenue Plans 


But the farmers of the land rose up as one man 
to object to the proposed taxes on automobiles, gas 
engines and gasoline. Modern farming isn’t what 
it used to be. The up-to-date farmer is the auto- 
crat of the community in which he lives and in 
many cases he’s the plutocrat. If he owns 40 acres 
he’s almost certain to be the proud possessor of a 
little 5-passenger car and a 4-hp. gas engine to do 
the work which years ago was done by his boys 
who now are holding down bank clerks’ jobs in dis- 
tant cities. 

The rooms of the Ways and Means Committee 
would hardly hold the letters and telegrams of pro- 
test that have been received from the farming com- 
munity against the taxes included in the President’s 
list and Chairman Kitchin has reluctantly turned 
his attention to other methods of raising revenue. 
Mr. Corntossel rarely cracks his whip over the 
shoulders of Congress, but when he does he usually 
gets action. 

The cost of the administration’s national defense 
program will be paid by important changes in in- 
come tax rates, the establishment of a Federal in- 
heritance tax, increases in the internal revenue 
taxes on distilled spirits and malt liquors and a 
tax on war munitions. These new sources of reve- 
nue are estimated to produce enough money an- 


nually to permit the immediate repeal of the stamp 
taxes on telegrams, express receipts and commercial 
documents of all kinds, and on tooth pastes, soaps, 
and other toilet articles. 

No Crime to Take a Bath 


The stamp taxes have proved exceedingly unpopu- 
lar and it’s undoubtedly good politics to repeal them 
before the voters go to the polls next November. 
There are few communities in which a tax on the 
privilege of brushing your teeth or taking a bath 


-is a pleasing proposition. 


The wealth of the country is to be taxed to pay 
the bulk of the cost of preparedness. It has been 
decided not to reduce the exemptions under the in- 
come tax law, but to raise the rates on incomes 
taxable under the present statute. The existing 
rate on incomes ranging from $3,000 for single men 
and $4,000 for married men up to $20,000, which 
is 1 per cent, will probably be limited to incomes of 
$15,000 and the so-called surtax of 1 per cent addi- 
tional will be levied from $15,000 and $25,000. 
Additional surtaxes will be imposed above $25,000 
and there is a disposition to levy a flat rate of 5 
per cent on incomes above $100,000. 

Don’t forget that this is the Ways and Means 
program and not the new law. The House of Rep- 
resentatives proposes, but the United States Senate 
disposes. 

Mr. Kitchin may not recognize his own child when 
the Senate gets through with it. 

A “Golden Rule” Bill from Georgia 


Judge Adamson of Georgia has introduced a 
measure that has already earned the sobriquet of 
the “Golden Rule” bill. It will make the mail-order 
fellows sit up and take notice, for it’s intended to 
“prevent cheating and swindling in interstate and 
foreign commerce.” A big order, all right, but one 
which its author believes can be filled if Congress 
will place the measure on the statute books. It 
would compel manufacturers and merchants who 
ship goods from State to State to do as they’d be 
done by—to tell the truth about their wares. 

Few briefer bills of such importance have been 
presented in Congress. It provides as follows: 
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Sept. Jan. 3 Sept.5 Oct. 2 | 
1897 1898 | 1899 1900 1900 1901 | 1902 | 1903 1904 | 1905 
| eS eee eee Valley | 16.75 | 
| Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2 ....Chicago | 11.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 | 23.50 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 23.00 | 15.75 | 13.50 | 17. 
| Bessemer Pig Iron....... Pittsburgh | 10.00 | 10.40 | 23.75 | 24.90 | 14.00 | 15.75 | 21.75 | 16.35 | 12.85 | 16. 
Steel Billets: Bessemer: . . Pittsburgh 14.90 15.25 | 38.00 | 35.00 | 17.50 | 26.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 | 19.50 | 26. 
| WE Ss 5s ee eantes Pitt sburgh | 22.00 | 20.25 50.00 | 33.00 | 35.50 | 35.50 | 34.00 26 .00 | 32. 
| Heavy Steel Scrap.......... Chicago 7.75 | 7.25 | 15.50 13.50 | 9.00 13.00 | 18.50 | 13.00 | 10.00 | 14.! 
Common Iron Bars....... Pittsburgh | 95) .95) 1.95| 2.20! 1.30| 1.50| 1.80] 1.50! 1.30/ 1. 
Merchant Steel Bars..... Pittsburgh .95 95 2.50 2.25 1.10 1.50 1.60 1.60 | 1.30 o*: 
pe are Pittsburgh 1.00; 1.12% 2.75 | 2.25; 1.10 | 1.60; 1.75; 1.60; 1.40. 1.7 
Structural Material....... Pittsburgh | 1.05 1.15 2.25 | 2.40 1.45 1.60 1.85 1.60 1.40 ] 1. 
Steel Sheets, No. 28 Black Pittsburgh | 2.05 1.80 | 3.25 2.80 3.00 3.25 | 2.65. 2.55 : 2.00 | 2.15 
Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv . Pittsburgh | 310! 3.20 
Barb Wire—Galv. ....... Pittsburgh | 1.60) 1.65 | 3.25/ 3.80) 2.80) 3.25) 2.50) 2.60/ 2.05| 2.25 
Wire Nails—Standard... . Pittsburgh | 1.20; 1.25; 2.65; 3.20; 2.20, 2.30}; 1.90 : 2.00 | 1.60 1.80 
i SE EG 6 5 oid kaeceeoe Pittsburgh | 2.40 2.50 1.95 | 2.05 2.05 | 2.15 1.60 | 1.65 
A er New York | 10.75 | 12.80 | 18.50 16.12} 16.75 | 16.50 | 11.55 | 13.50 | 12.75 16.62 
Spelter—Zinc............. St. Louis | 3.773} 5.25 | 5.35 | 4.35 4.02} 3.95/| 5.25, 5.65 | 5.00/| 6.10 
Lead—Pigs............... St. Louis | 3.571 3.59 4.50 4.65 4.324 4.25 | 4.10 | 4.40 | 4.20 | 5.25 
PRES cc op vcekcoadinus New York | 13.70 | 18.40 32.00 | 25.50 30.75 | 24.25 25.00 | 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 
, | A oe Pittsburgh | 3.10) 2.85 4.65) 4.65 4.65 — 4.00 | 4.00 | 3.80! 3.30] 3.45 
eer rrr rer. Pittsburgh | 70% 70% | 67% | 75% | 784% | 79% 














OMMENTS:—Except where otherwise stated, 


the above figures show the monthly averages, 
not the highest or lowest prices ruling on any par- 
ticular dates, and they also allow for differentials to 
jobbers and quantity buyers, yet the published or 
official market prices to-day are very deceptive be- 
cause of the high premium prices being offered 
for very heavy tonnages of steel billets, bars, 
plates, sheets, iron rods, barb wire, wire nails, 
pig lead, etc. 
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| | | | 
| Nov. | Sept. | Jan. 3 ) Sept.5 Oct. 2 | Oct. 2 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Nov.1 May 9/|Dec.22/| July July | Mar. Jan. Jan. | Oct. | Jan. 1 | July 1 Oct. 1 | Jan. July | Oct Jan. | Apri 
| 1898 | 1899 1900 | 1900 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 1906 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 1910 | 1911 | 1911 1912 | 1912 1912 1913 | 1913 | 1913 1914 1914 
me | 16.75 | 17.25 | 23.00 | 22.00 | 14.50 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.50 12.37 | 13.50 16.18 | 16.45 | 14.23 | 13.70 12.30 | 13.0 
11.00 | 21.00 | 23.50 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 23.00 | 15.75 | 13.50 | 17.75 | 18.50 | 25.50 | 24.50 | 17.50 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 15.50 | 14.85 14.00 14.15 15.40 | 18.48 15.38 | 15.50 14.35 | 14.7: 
10.40 | 23.75 | 24.90 | 14.00 | 15.75 | 21.75 | 16.35 12.85 | 16.85 | 18.10 | 23.85 | 22.90 | 16.90 | 16.40 | 19.90 | 15.90 | 15.44 15.15 | 15.10 17.15 | 18.15 | 16.30 | 16.60 14.94 | 14.9 
15.25 | 38.00 | 35.00 | 17.50 | 26.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 19.50 | 26.00 27.00 | 29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 | 25.00 27.00 | 23.00 | 20.00 | 19.50 | 23.00 25.00 | 98.40 | 26.50 | 22.50 20.00 | 20.7: 
20 . 25 50.00 | 33.00 | 35.50 | 35.50 | 34.00 | 26.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 | 39.00 | 36.50 | 33.00 ) 33.00 33.00 | 27.75 | 26.00 | 24.50 | 25.50 | 27.00 | 30.00 | 28.50 | 26.50 25.75 : 25 . 5 
7.25 | 15.50 | 13.50 9.00 13.00 | 18.50 | 13.00 10.00 14.50 13.50 | 17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 | 12.50 | 16.50 | 12.20 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 11.50 | 14.25 | 12.75 | 10.60 | 10.35 | 9.25 10.00 
.95 | 1.95 | 2.20) 1.30] 1.50| 1.80/ 1.50 1.30/ 1.80 1.50! 1.80| 1.70] 1.40} 1.40 1.70 | 1.40 | 1.25 1.25 1.40 150! 1.65| 1.65 | 1.54] 1.35 | 1.3! 
95 2.50) 2.25. 1.10) 1.50| 1.60 1.60) 1.30 1.50 1.50 | 1.60| 1.60) 1.40] 1.20; 1.48] 1.40] 1.10) 1.15 1.25 | 1.35 1.40 | 1.40 1.39) 1.2] 1.22 
1124 2.75 | 2.25; 1.10; 1.60] 1.75| 1.60| 1.40 | 1.75 1.60} 1.70) 1.70} 1.60} 1.30) 1.55] 1.40} 1.073 1.15 | 1.30 1.40 | 1.50 1.45 | 1.36 | 1.20 | 1.1: 
1.15 | 2.25 | 2.40) 1.45} 1.60] 1.85| 1.60/ 1.40 | 1.70 | 1.70] 1.70 | 1.70! 1.60 : 1.30 | 1.55] 1.40] 1.20 | 1.25 | 1.30} 1.40 | 1.50| 1.45 139/ 1.2) 1.15 
1.80) 3.25 2.80 3.00) 3.25| 265. 2.55 2.00 245 2.25 | 2.50 2.50 | 2.40 | 2.25 | 2.35] 2.15| 1.75] 1.90 2.00) 2.15 | 2.382 | 2.25 | 2.05 185 1. 9¢ 
3.10) 3.20 3.30 | 3.60 | 3.75 | 3.55 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.20 2.87 | 2.90 | 3.00 | 3.30 3.47 | 3.31 | 3.10 | 2.85 | 2.9% 
165) 3.25) 3.80, 2.80 | 8.25 2.50 2.60| 2.05 | 2.25 | 2.30 : 2.45 | 2.45 | 2.40; 2.40; 2.15 | 2.00} 1.90 | 1.85 | 1.90 | 2.00 2.15 | 2.10) 2.00) 1.90/ 2.0 
1.25 2.65, 3.20) 2.20. 2.30] 1.90; 2.00 | 1.60 | 1.80) 1.85 | 2.00 2.00 | 1.95| 1.95 | 1.85] 1.70] 1.60 | 1.55 | 1.60 | 1.70 | 76) 3 | 1.60) 1.50) 1. 
2.40 | 2.50/ 1.95 | 2.05] 2.05| 2.15 1.60, 1.65 1.80 | 2.05 2.05 | 1.75 | 1.80} 1.80] 1.60 1.55 1.50 | 1:60 | 1.70, 1.70 1.70 | 1.60 1.60 | 1.66 
12.80 | 18.50 | 16.12} 16.75 16.50 | 11.55 | 13.50 | 12.75 | 16.624, 18.623] 23.00 | 21.00 | 12.873] 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 , 12.45 | 14.25 | 17.624 17.75 | 16.90 | 14.77 | 16.81 | 14.76 | 14.68 
5.25| 5.35] 4.35| 4.023! 3.95| 5.25] 5.65) 5.00] 6.10| 5.90] 6.55| 5.80 4.35 | 4.65 | 6.00| 5.35 | 6.87 | 6.10 | 7.00 7.40 | 7.05 | 5.23 5.27| 5.15 | 5.08 
3.55 4.50 4 65 4.324) 4.25| 4.10; 4.40) 4.20] 5.25.) 5.874) 6.15 5.00. 4.40 | 3.823 4.60 | 4.35— 4.18 | 4.45 | 4.50 | 5.12) 4.20 4.25) 4.31, 4.00] 3.7 
18.40 | 32.00 | 25.50 30.75 24.25 | 25.00 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 43.50 | 42.70 | 40.25 | 27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 41.20 44.50 | 47.00 | 50.20 | 50.45 | 40.39 | 40.50 | 37.74 | 36.10 
2.85 | 4.65] 4.65 | 4.65 | 4.00| 4.00) 3.80) 3.30] 3.45) 3.60} 3.90/ 3.90 3.70 | 3.45 | 3.60 | 3.60 | 3.45 | 3.40 3.45 | 3.60 | 3.60) 3.60) 3.50) 3.40| 3.4 
sand 70% | 75% | 788% | 79% | 79% | 75% 72% 74% | 79% | 78% | 80% a1% | 81% 80% | 79% | 80% 79% : 80% | 80% | 80% 
i i ME rer 





MENTS :—Except where otherwise stated, 
: above figures show the monthly averages, 
2 highest or lowest prices ruling on any par- 
dates, and they also allow for differentials to 
s and quantity buyers, yet the published or 
market prices to-day are very deceptive be- 
of the high premium prices being offered 
ry heavy tonnages of steel billets, bars, 
sheets, iron rods, barb wire, wire nails, 


d, etc. 


These premium prices are greatly in excess of the 
current market prices given in the above table; in 
other words, there are no reliable market prices 
to-day for many of the materials mentioned, the 
steel mills having their products sold up for the 
balance of the year, some of them well into the year 
1917, and steadily declining to enter a very large 
tonnage of foreign business at any price. The fear 
of the consumers among the manufacturers of fin- 


ished products is that they will not be able to obtain 


a sufficient supply of materials for the balance of 


the year, rather than any question of prices. 


The producers of unfinished steel, such as billets 
and rods, and rolled steel, such as bars, plates and 
sheets, and manufactured steel, such as galvanized 
wire, wire nails and shafting, are in a position to 
demand almost any price they may ask, for they 
cannot.begin to meet the demand for a long time to 


come. 


OLIVER BROTHERS PURCHASING COMPANY. 


Extra copies to be framed can be obtained in folders by applying t« 
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Jan. | April | July Aug. Oct. Dec. we re Mar. April May June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan.16 | Feb.16 | M ra 
1914 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 1914 seas = ras 1915 1916 1916 | 1915 1916 | 1916 | 1915 | 1915 | 1915 | 1916 1916 | 1916 | 1916 
12.30 | 13.00 | 13.00| 13.00 | 12.85 12.50/ 12.50/12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65| 12.75 13.00 | 14.40 | 15.00 | 15.05 | 15.60 | 17.50 18.25 | 17.75 | 18.50 
14.35 | 14.75 | 14.38 | 14.44 | 13.48 13.40 = 13.45 | 13.50 13.39 13.50 | 13.50] 13.50 13.50 | 13.88 | 14.30 | 15.08 17.50 | 18.46 | 18.50 | 18.50 | 18.50 
14.94 | 14.90 | 14.90} 14.90 | 14.85 14.70 | 14.60 | 14.55 | 14.55 14.55 | 14.60] 14.70 14.95 | 16.00 16.85 | 16.95 | 17.57 | 19.97 21.70 | 21.70 | 21.95 
20.00 | 20.75 | 19.50| 20.17 | 20.00 19.00 | 19.25 | 19.25 | 19.30 19.50 19.50| 20.00 21.40 | 23.50 | 25.50 | 26.00 | 26.20 | 30.75 34.00 | 35.00 | 40.00 
25.75 | 25.50 ) 25.00 | 25.25 | 26.00 24.50 | 24.80 | 25.00 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.75 | 27.00 | 29.75 | 31.50 | 36.00 | 39.50 | 45.00 | 50.00 | 55.00 
9.25 | 10.00| 9.75| 9.75 9.00 8.40 | 9.00 | 9.20) 9.25 915 | 9.50 ] 9.75 | 10.90 | 11.85 12.15 | 12.00 | 13.95 | 15.25 | 16.00 | 15.50 | 16.00 
1.35 | 1.81{ 1.26] 1.25 | 1.20 1.20 | 1.20, 120; 1.20 1. 2 | 1 1.20] 1.20 1.20 | 1.25 1.35] 1.45] 1.55 | 1.85 | 2.15 | 2.25| 2.40 
1.20} 1.15| 1.12] 1.18 | 1.15. 1.05| 1.10] 1.10] 1.15. 1.20 1 20| 1.20 | 1.27| 1.30 1.35 | 1.43 | 1.63 | 1.75| 1.85| 2.00| 2.35 
1.20) 1.15] 1.11 ris | 1.14 1.05 | 110! 1.10) 1.15) 1. 1.20 | 3 av] AB 1.22 1.26 | 1.33 | 1.42 1.63 1.75 | 1.85] 2.10} 2.60 
1.20 | 118/112] 1.18 | 1.16 1.05 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.15 1.20 | 1 1.20 | 1.20 | 1.25| 1.30) 1.33 | 1.44] 1.63) 1.75| 1.85] 2.00| 2.35 
1.85| 1.90| 1.80| 1.88 | 1.96 1.83| 1.80] 1.80} 180 1.80 |: 1.80 | 1.76 1.74 | 1.85 1.91, 2.03 | 2.30 2.58 | 2.60 | 2.70 | 2.85 
285| 2.90| 2.75| 2.87 | 2.96 2.80] 2.80 | 3.10 3.40 3.40 | 3.60 | High 5.50 4.65 | 4.40 3.68, 3.57 | 4.07 | 4.75. 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 
1.90| 2.00| 1.95] 1.95 -| 2.00! 1.90| 1.95] 2.00 | 215 2.15 | 2.15 | 2.35 | 2.50| 2.45 | 2.55 | 2.65 | 2.75 | 2.85 2.95 | 3.15 3.25 
1.50| 1.60] 1.55| 1.55 | 1.60| 1.50] 1.55] 1.60} 1.60) 1.55 | 1.55| 1.55 | 1.60] 1.65 | 1.70) 1.80] 1.90 | 2.00} 2.10 | 2.30 | 2.40 
1.60 | 1.60} 1.55] 1.55 | 1.55 1.55 | 1.60) 1.55 | 155 1.55 | 1.55 | 1.55 1.55 | 1.55 1.60| 1.65 1.75 | 1.85 | 2.00 | 2.15 | 2.30 
14.76 | 14.68 13.73 | 12.68 | 11.66 | 13.16 | 13.90 | 14.75 15.11 | 17.43 | 18.80! 19.92 | 19.42 | 17.47 17.76 | 17.93 | 18.86 | 20.38 | 23.50 28.00 27 50 
5.15 | 5.03| 4.85| 5.45 | 4.80 5.50] 6.35| 8.65| 9.80| 11.25 | 15.55 | High 27.00! 20.55 | 14.20 | 14.10 13.90 | 16.90 16.75 | 17.75 | 21.00 | (17.75 
4.00! 3.70] 3.7 5| 3.74 | 3.39) 3.67 | 3.57) 3.72, 3.98} 4.11 | 4.16 | High 7-50) 5.52] 4.59 4.53 | 4.52 5.08 | 5.27 | 5.82 | 6.18 | 6.93 
37.74 | 36.10 | 31.75 feed 30.40 33.60 | 34.30 37.32 | 48.94 hse 4798 38.78 | 40.37 | 37.50 | 34.39 | 33.13 | 33.08 | 39.38 | 38.75 40.873 42.25 | 50.00 
3.40| 3.40| 3.30 3.50 | 3.25) 3.20| 3.10 3.10 3.15) 3.20 | 3.10] 3.10 | 3.10] 3.10) 3.10) 3.15] 3.45) 3.60 | 3.75 | 3.75 4.00 
80% | 80% | 80% | 30% | 80% | 81% | 81% ' go% | som! 80% | 79% | 79% | 79% | 79% 79% | 79% | 78% | 78% | 77% | 75% | 73% 
| | | : | | 












































Pviters NOTE :—Current market values have 

never been of more interest than in this period 
of constantly changing prices. Reliable price in- 
formation has been difficult to obtain, and fluctua- 
tions have been constant. The Oliver Brothers Pur- 
chasing Company of New York and Pittsburgh is 
recognized as one of the most reliable sources of 
price information in America. Upon our earnest 
solicitations they have issued this chart, giving the 
prices on important staple articles in hardware cov- 
ering a period of twenty years. 


lying to Hardware Age 


The compilation has required an immense amount 
of expert research and detail work. Cut it out, 
frame it, hang it on the walls of your office for 
future reference. The information it contains will 
be referred to by future generations as history of a 
merchandising period which tried great men and 
purged the trade of the less competent. We take 
this occasion to express to the Oliver Brothers Pur- 
chasing Company our appreciation of their courtesy 
in supplying this chart, and our admiration for the 
service rendered the trade by their organization. 
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“Be it enacted, That any person, natural or arti- 
ficial, engaged in interstate commerce, or in foreign 
commerce, who shall make, utter, use, or circulate 
any false statement, verbal, written, or printed, in 
pictures, signs, or symbols, or in letters, circulars, 
posters, books, newspapers, or otherwise as to the 
character, quality, quantity, or value of any chat- 
tels, goods, or merchandise being shipped or sold in 
interstate commerce or in foreign commerce with 
intent to cheat or defraud, and who shall thereby 
cheat or defraud any person whomsoever; or who 
shall by any deceitful means or artful practices in 
interstate commerce or in foreign commerce, with 
intent to cheat or defraud, shall cheat or defraud 
any person whomsoever, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $10,000, or in case of 
an individual or of an officer or agent of a corpora- 
tion or of a partner, by imprisonment not exceeding 
five years, either one or both in the discretion of the 
court.” 

Such a bill presented by the member from Po- 
dunk would speedily find a resting place in a com- 
mittee waste basket, but not this bill. Judge Adam- 
son happens to be the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which the bill has been referred under the man- 
datory reference rule of the House. Chairmen’s 
bills rarely find their way into waste baskets; cer- 
tainly not in Judge Adamson’s committee. 

It will be worth your while, therefore, to keep 
your weather eye on the “Golden Rule” bill. 


To Penalize Misbranding 


More work for the Federal Trade Commission! 

The most radical proposition thus far brought 
forward to put an end to the evil of misbranding 
articles of merchandise has been presented in the 
House by Representative Rogers of Massachusetts. 
The bill is drawn on entirely new lines and treats 
this form of misrepresentation as a phase of “un- 
fair competition” in the sense in which that term 
is used in the law creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The author of the bill has consulted with 
several members of the commission and the meas- 
ure as presented by him is understood to have their 
approval. : 

The Rogers bill is modeled upon the pure food 
and drug law, which, in practice, has proved one of 
the most efficient Federal measures which Congress 
has placed on the statute books. Based upon the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate shipments, 
it makes it a misdemeanor to introduce into any 
State or territory or the District of Columbia any 
article misbranded within the meaning of the pro- 
posed law and imposes heavy penalties for the vio- 
lation of this provision. The manufacture of mis- 
branded articles is also forbidden in any territory 
or in the District of Columbia, Congress exercising 
the same control in those jurisdictions as is exer- 
cised within the State by the legislature thereof. 
These provisions cut down the abuse of misbrand- 
ing to goods sold within the State in which they are 
manufactured, such transactions being beyond the 
reach of Uncle Sam’s long arm. 

But what is “misbranding?” No two courts 
would agree on this point; hence, Mr. Rogers de- 
fines the term so that even a police court judge may 
lay down the law with the authority of a second 
Daniel come to judgment. Section 6 of the bill, 
which defines the offense aimed at, provides as fol- 


lows: 


Scope of Bill’s Prohibitions 
“Sec, 6. That the term ‘misbranded,’ as used 


herein, shall include any false, inaccurate, or mis- 
leading description, false, inaccurate, or misleading 
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indication as to number, quality, measure, gage, or 
weight of any article, as to the place or country in 
which any articles were manufactured or produced, 
as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any 
articles, as to the materials of which any articles 
are composed, or as to any articles being the subject 
of an existing patent or copyright, whether such 
description, statement, or other indication is ap- 
plied to the articles themselves or to any covering, 
package, or label in which such articles are sold or 
offered for sale. Such articles shall also be said to 
be misbranded if they are imitations of, or offered 
for sale under the name of another article, or if the 
contents of the package as originally put up shall 
have been removed in whole or in part or other con- 
tents substituted therefor, or if the covering, pack- 
age, or label shall contain any statement, design, or 
device which is false and fraudulent in any particu- 
lar. Such articles shall also be said to be mis- 
branded if there are applied thereto figures, words, 
or marks or any arrangement or combination there- 
of, whether including a trademark or not, which 
are reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe 
that they are the manufacture or merchandise of 
some person other than the person whose manufac- 
ture or merchandise they in fact are. Such articles 
shall also be said to be misbranded if there are 
applied thereto the name or initials of any person 
in any false, inaccurate, or misleading manner. A 
description, statement, or other indication shall be 
said to be applied to an article within the meaning 
of this act if it is woven, impressed, worked into, 
annexed, or affixed to such article or to any cover- 
ing, package, or label thereof.” 

For the protection of the jobber or retailer who 
may have purchased misbranded articles in good 
faith the Rogers bill provides that “no dealer shall 
be prosecuted under the provisions of this act if he 
can produce a guaranty signed by the wholesaler, 
jobber, manufacturer, or any other person residing 
in the United States from whom he purchased such 
articles, that the same are not misbranded within 
the meaning of this act.” This lets out the honest 
dealer and places the offense squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the guilty party. 

The Rogers bill has some good points and will re- 
ceive serious consideration when the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce gets 
around to this important class of legislation. The 
subject is a big one, however, and the congressional 
leaders feel it is wiser to go slowly than to blunder. 


Easy Money for Somebody 


Don’t be a “come-on!” If you receive a letter 
announcing the formation of a national association 
to secure the enactment of a Federal anti-trading 
stamp and anti-coupon law, look up the parties who 
are behind it before you send your little dollar to 
help the good work along. 


The wonderfully comprehensive decision of the’ 


United States Supreme Court, holding the anti- 
trading stamp laws of the States of Washington 
and Florida to be valid, has developed a crop of pro- 
motors who are already at work organizing asso- 
ciations to secure the passage of a national law. 
Naturally the promoters are to do the work and the 
merchants are to pay the bills—which no doubt will 
be both numerous and of large proportions. It’s a 
promising field for would-be secretaries and treas- 
urers and gentlemanly lobbyists; hence the excite- 
ment. 

Of course, it is a perfectly legitimate thing to or- 
ganize for this laudable object, and if the people be- 
hind the movement are all right by all means get 
into it with both feet. But look ’em up before you 
part with that dollar. 
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“Dad’s” Electric Lanterns 


Hytee’s Factories, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., are manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of “Dad’s” electric lanterns, which 
are made with a handle for carrying 
and with an extension reflector and 
bulb for attaching them to vehicles. 

The “Dad’s” battery case vehicle 
lantern and headlight vehicle lantern 
are made so that they can be quickly 
attached to any kind of land convey- 
ance, water craft or vehicle, and can 
be instantly adjusted to throw light at 
any desired angle. Each of these lan- 
terns is equipped with a standard 36- 
in. length electric conductor cord, 
which is sufficiently long to use on 
practically any vehicle. 

The headlight is equipped with a 
special clamp so that it can be fast- 
ened almost anywhere, and the light 
can be used as a headlight for motor- 
cycles, bicycles or as a driving lan- 
tern for a wagon. 

If necessary these lanterns can also 
be furnished with a cord of special 
length. 

It is claimed that this lantern is 
made of the very best material 

















“Dad’s” electric vehicle lantern 


throughout and that a special high 
efficiency bulb is used. 

The power for the “Dad’s” electric 
lantern is furnished by two standard 
dry cells. 


“Shavolite” Combination 
Mirror and Lamp 


A. B. Wilson, 362 Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sales agent for the 
Burr Mfg. Company of that city, is 
marketing the “Shavolite,” a device 
especially designed to throw a 
shadowless light, the company claims, 
making it impossible for the shaver 
to get in his own light or for the 
light to cast a shadow on his face 
while shaving. An ordinary Mazda 
lamp is placed in the socket behind the 
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mirror. This mirror is supported in 
the center of a scientifically designed 
reflector, it is claimed, and the outer 

















“Shavolite”’ combination mirror and lamp 


space between the edge of the mirror 
and the edge of the reflector affords 
the passage for a perfectly diffused, 
shadowless light. The color of the 
lamp is corrected to a pure white light 
by means of the inner coating of the 
reflector. 

In addition to being designed 
especially for shaving use, the “Shay- 
olite,” the company claims, is a handy 
and efficient reading lamp. 

The retail price is $4.50. The trade 
discount leaves an excellent profit to 
the dealers, the company claims. 


The American Electric Sol- 
dering Iron 


The American Electric Heater Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., manufactures 
three kinds of electric soldering irons 
that are described as being especially 
adapted for switchboard work and for 
manufacturers where all sorts of 
small parts are to be_ soldered 
together. 

When using the American soldering 
iron the iron is constantly hot, which 
eliminates running to and fro from a 
fire or gas flame. It is evenly hot and 
the desired working temperature can 
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American electric soldering tron 


be maintained all day. As the heat 
comes from within the copper tip is 
always clean. 
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The heating element of these elec- 
tric soldering irons is made of nickel- 
chromium, which is described as a new 
and special metallic material that is 
very durable and makes the iron stand 
indefinitely the strain of constant use. 
The element can be readily replaced 
when a new one is necessary without 
sending it to the factory or repair 
shop. 

The iron illustrated is for all around 
light work; weighs 1% Ib. and is 12 in. 


long. It consumes 150 watts and re- 
tails for $5.25. Other sizes retail 
for $5. 


“Northwind” Fan 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, 2024-2032 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently intro- 
duced a new electric fan, called the 
“Northwind,” an 8-in. fan with a 
quiet, effective motor, to retail at a 
popular price. 

This fan can be operated at two 
speeds and the switch for operating 
it is conveniently located in the base. 
It has a swivel base which allows the 
fan to be turned as desired and a con- 
vertible feature, which permits it to 

















“Northwind” electric fan 


be used as a bracket fan without extra 
parts. When fastened to the wall 
the fan may be directed to either side 
or straight ahead as desired. 

The net weight of this fan is 4 lb.; 
packed in an individual carton for 
mailing, 5% Ib. 


THE HURON IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Bad Axe, Mich., manufacturer of 
farm tools, has increased its capital 
stock from $20,000 to $50,000. It will 
erect a manufacturing building, 50 x 
150 ft., and a new foundry. 


THE SOUTHWEST TIRE Mrc. Com- 
PANY, Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$250,000 by W. A. McClelland, J. T. 
Wheatley, John L. McClelland and C. 
Charles Jones. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


A Skillfully Planned Local Campaign that Took the Sting Out 
Insidious Catalog House Appeals 


catalog house competition is no longer the 

bugaboo it used to be. He is discovering 
greater vulnerability in the catalog house proposi- 
tion every day, and is employing the keen shaft of 
local publicity to pierce the weak spots. In HARD- 
WARE AGE, issue of Oct. 14, 1915, we told how 
Frank L. Wilson of Mechanicsville, lowa, put cata- 
log competition to rout with a series of snappy ads 
based on local service and value comparisons which 
toppled over the mail-order god of price appeal. 
Down & Gilmore of Sandy Lake, Pa., have just run 
a campaign which has not only worsted the catalog 
house on its own favorite ground of figure juggling, 
but has welded fast the mutual bond between dealer 
and customer. For skillful handling of an impor- 
tant proposition, Down & Gilmore’s series of ads 
rank equal to the best local campaigns of which we 
have knowledge. Indeed, there is many a national] 
advertiser who could study their campaign with 
profit. If you have to contend with the catalog 
house there is not a word in their ads you should 
skip. 


Fh caiaton NOTE: To the alert hardware man 


An Eye Opener for the Start 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 10 in.) In a letter to us, W. J. 
Gilmore of the firm of Dowan & Gilmore states that 
the catalog house appeals are particularly insidious 
in that they create a feeling among the local trade 
that they may be paying their local merchant more 
than need be. It will be noticed that this point is 
referred to in the third paragraph in this ad, and 
that it is used as a basis for showing up the catalog 
house on the question of paint. The report of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station is used here to 
telling advantage and lends immense weight to the 
statements concerning Green Seal Paint. It would 
be fatal for a merchant to make the bald statement 
that mail-order houses are dishonest in their state- 
ments, but here Down & Gilmore seem to prove it 
absolutely. That is the purpose of this first ad, to 
discredit advice from a firm which is misleading in 
its advertising statements. The idea behind this ad 
is both novel and strong. The argument is carried 
out to a logical finish, and the appeal leaves the 
reader with shaken confidence in the catalog house. 
It is far from mere “knocking”; it is a return blow 
from the merchant for a similar blow aimed at him. 
Incidentally, we direct your attention to the clean, 
readable look of this ad as well as the others in the 
series. By using strong contrasts of black display 
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AN EYE OPENER 


Do you want to get all your money will buy? Are you 
willing to make a fair comparison of goods and prices? 

We have always maintained that we save this commun- 
ity money on their purchases—that we are an economical 
benefit. If we did not believe this our heart would not be 
in the business and we would want to follow some other 
calling. 

They say that every knock is a boost but the Catalogue 
Houses insinuate in their advertisements that the retail 
dealers are over-charging the public, and we are going to 
fight back and fight hard. Please follow us closely, not on- 
ly in this ad. but in a series of ads. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., on page 12 of their Paint Cata- 
logue, have this to say of their Seroco Hovse Paint: “Only 
$1.17 per gal. for Guaranteed Paint, as durable as any paint 
you can buy elsewhere, no matter what you pay or what is 
claimed forit. Pretty strong statement. But is it true? 

Listen! Up in North Dakota they have a pure paint 
law and this is what the March (1915) Paint Bulletin of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station says of the No. 243 Ont- 
side White: 

_ “The information furnished, together with the labels that appear 
upon the cap, lead us to believe that the product is put up by Sears, 
Roebuck & Oo., Chicago, III. 

Volume of paint 2.02 quarts. 





Analysis of Vehicle Perc’t 








Analysis of Pigment Perc’t 





Linseed Oil.......... 88.4 Basic Lead Sulphate............ 25.64 
i iciciectesnctssesnctanintthsitiinn 9.0 Zine Oxide ZnO 26.36 
Water 1.4 Barium Sulphate BaS8o ......... 6.21 
iiccctevciicniliiinsanvetisnin 1.2 Calcium Carbonate CaCOs .«....36.02 
Silicates undetermined ...........7.77 

100 100 


$1.17 per gal. for two quarts covering capacity. Not 
an ounce of White Lead in same. One-half nothing but fil- 
ler. Benzine instead of Turpentine. ‘In tests conducted 
the Paint Bulletin of the Rxperimental Station says: 

“Two of the better known ‘mail order house’ paints were included 

in the tests. Both of these paints failed completely, as they were badly 
disintegrated before two years had elapsed. These results show clearly 
that it is false economy to purchase paint not guaranteed by a reputable 
concern.” 
The Green Seal Paint we sell we have sold for 25 years 
and it has stood the test—a guaranteed analysis is on each 
can. We sold it last year for $1.85 a gallon, but it has « 
covering capacity of four quarts, and’ has to be thinned. 

The point is this: If a firm is dishonest in advertising 
one thing are they not liable to be misleading in others? 

We will have something else for you to think about 
next week. Watch for it. , 7 


DOWN & GILMORE 


SANDY LAKE, PENN’A. 
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No. 1—Truly an eye opener 
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Further Comparisons 


Hardware Age 








This week we have selected the most staple articles i in Hardware for comparison—the 
articles which are called for most frequently. 
Roebr.ck & Co. catalogue,-which has just been published, we are playing fair and comparing 
our prices last December with their catalogue No. 131. 








As most people do not have the latest Sears, 






Please follow us closely. 
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1 Keg 84 Wire Nails 9D48622 1395 $2.00. 100 

8d Nails in 10 ID. LOt8........cccccencse secoeoee 9D48623 1295- 30 10 

8d Natis in 5 lb. Lots 9D48653 1822 .15 6 
1 gross 144x10-Flat Head tierews... .. 9D48551 1895 .17 

100 Ib. peel Galvy. Barb Wire............. ~_.82D5404 1473 © 2.56, 100 

10 Ibs. 1% in. Galv. Staple $2D5355 1473 87 «10 

100 Ibs. No. Galv. Smooth Wire cosdightna 82D5421 1473 2.40 100 

100 ft. % inch Manila Rope ...918075.° 1399 1.25 8 

8 and 2 Hoist for 3 inch Rope............ 9149647 1399 4.60 25 

Solid Copper No.9 Wash Boliler........9D2009 1353 865 16 

B. Bear’g Clothes Wringer,5-yr. guar 9D2227 1352 5.00 35 

Mrs. Pott's Nickie Plated Irons......... 9D2017' 1368 =—s(e78-s«d126 

Round Point Long Handle Shovel...9D79145. 1881 .48 4% 

4 ting Strap’d Long H. Manure Fork 9D79818 1380 61 3% 
Rim Door Lock and Knon............00. + 9D46020 1371 .28 

Total 


qq3}014 
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oF <7 
E3 : : 3 
& - Similar article or better, carried in stock =e S 
5 ° by Down & Gilmore :; @ 
Te : 2 
® : ® 
$2.33 1 Keg 8d Wire Nails............ccccsdeccscoes cece cocees 100 $2.10 
..33 8d Nails in 10 1b. Lots 10 = «.25 
..17 8d Nails in 5 Ib. Lots _ a 
17 1 gross 14x10 Flat Head Screws,.......... 2. ..... 15 
2.89  1001b. spool Galy. Barb Wire........ 100 2.75 
40 10 Ibs. 1% in. Ga!v. Staples .............000. ceeseeseees. 10 «=. 
2.73 100lbs. No.9 Galv. Smooth Wire................. 100 «2.50 
1.28 100 ft. %incb Manila Rope...... 8 1.25 
4.70 Sand 3 Hoist for %{ inch Rope............:cesseeees 25 8.50 
3.72 -Heavy No. 9 Copper Wash Boiler, none better %.00 
5.14 Bicycle Ball Bearing Wringer 4.00 
84  Mre. Pott’s Nickled Sad Irons .... 85 
50 Long Handle Round Point Shovel 60 
6 Otsego Strapped 4 tine Fork .60 
-28  #$Rim Door Lock and Knob......... .25 
$2611. Total $22 25 


















But this is not all. 


below their price, delivered. 


No. 


type, gray text type and white margin, Down & 
Gilmore have made their ads particularly inviting 
to the eye. 


Proving the Point by Comparative Values 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 7% in.). This second ad of the 
series is based on value comparison, and the local 
merchant is again enabled to discount the price 
appeal of the catalog house. One may easily overdo 
a campaign of this kind, and in this connection note 
the fairness and frankness of the opening para- 
graph. This ad gets right to the heart of the subject 
and completely upsets the belief that the catalog 
house invariably undersells the local merchant. No 
reader is privileged to doubt when a 15-per cent 
saving over mail-order prices is clearly demon- 
strated. The follow-up in the third paragraph is 
very good—read it. We would change only one 
statement in this ad, and that is the last clause in 
the third paragraph relative to cutting prices on 
established goods “just for deception.” Wouldn’t 
it be fairer and certainly more effective to say “just 
for advertising.” We mustn’t forget that the local 
merchant’s special sale is staged for the same pur- 


Just think—a saving of $3.86 on a $26.11 bill—15 percent—and this on goods of which 
half the wants consist in the ordinary household. 


We could enumerate hundreds of articles in our store on which 
you can make 4 big saving over Sears, Roebuck & Co’s price. 
to furnish you anything in Sears, Roebuck & Co’s catalogue in our line of the same. grade, 
at their price and under their conditions; except the things they put out under their own 
brand, and which could not be purchased elsewhere; and on some established priced goods 
upon which they cut the price just for deception. 


We would be only too glad 


Understand the above prices are not in effect today. Their No. 132 catalogue shows 
marked advances, and our prices on Nails and Wire will also be higher this season, but still 


Down & Gilmore, Sandy Lake. 


000000000000000 


2—The deadly parallel 


pose, and it is strictly legitimate business. This 
ad, following closely upon the heels of No. 1, cer- 
tainly throws a large-sized bomb in the mail-order 
camp. 


Featuring What the Catalog House Cannot Offer 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.). There is no direct refer- 
ence to the catalog house in this ad, but following 
the other two concrete examples closely, it shows 
the reader that this merchant heaps up an over- 
flowing measure of value by including service along 
with his better prices and more reliable policies. 
Service is about as well presented here as we have 
ever seen it treated anywhere. A definite transla- 
tion of the first four paragraphs is found in the 
fifth. Does the catalog house take measures to warn 
and protect its customers against a rising market? 
We think not. And the last paragraph reminds us 
of the comradeship of one of David Grayson’s “Ad- 
ventures in Contentment.” 


Summarizing the Ideas Back of the Campaign 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 10 in.). It is rather fitting that 
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SERVICE 


The foundation of any retail business must .be service 
—the superstructure must be’ service and the roof must be 
service. There is an unseen element which enters into ev- 
ery retail transaction—the element of service. 

Service is the intangible something which the custo- 
mer should get with’his purchase. It may be only a pleas- 
ant smile, a friendly greeting, tact, prompt attention, an 
intelligent explanation, a helpful suggestion or something 
equally abstract. 











It consists in believing that by helping oneself last by 
helping his customers first wins. The one that derives 
benefits from the public owes something in return. 

The primary duty of any merchant should be to have 
his customers prosper and to use the experience that he has 
gained thraugh former dealings to their advantage. 





Being in a position to foretell the rapid advance which 
is tating place in all lines of hardware and building mater- 
ial, we have as far as our capital would permit bought or 
contracted for much of the material that we handle before 
there was marked advances, and will be in position to save 
our customers money on such. 

We want you to speak a friendly word for your hard-. 
ware store. We want you to make it your headquarters 
when in town. We want you to drop in if you haven’t any- 
thing to spend but time. 


DOWN & GILMORE 


, SANDY LAKE, PENN’A. 
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No. 3—The seeming intangible made tangible. 


the summary of the campaign should be in the form 
of a reading notice. In this form, a heart-to-heart 
talk is right in its environment. This concluding 
ad serves to illustrate the care and skill bestowed 
on this campaign as a whole by Down & Gilmore. 
Incidentally, the firm directed attention to this ad 
by squibs in the local notes columns. Two of these 
squibs appear in the portion of the news column 
reproduced with this ad. There are really enough 
virile thoughts in this notice to make a dozen ads, 


‘for themselves as a community. 
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There may be some differnce of opinier 
but here is a close guess: 

A merchant is an individual who makes 
a study of the world markets in bis line, 
the dietribution problems and the needs 
of his home territory, and renders to cus- 
tomers a merchandising eervice that, in 
the main, ie more efficient, economicial 
and satisfactory than the same customers 
céuld obtain or maintain individually, or 


Now that is some definition and might 
well be chopped up into small! chunks for 
easy mastication. 

No explanation is entirely clear unlese 
illustrated, go let’s illustrate. Now why 
should you, the individual buyer, support 
your home merchant? Well, why do 
you help support a doctor? You can buy 
medicine, all you want of it already mix- 
ed, and for less money than when com- 
pounded upon a pbysician’s perscription 
and, in the meantime you can save doc- 
tor bille. Of couree, an excess of funerals 
in the neighborhood does not change the 
main issues. You are getting rid of the 
doctor’s bills, which like the merchant's 
profits, you sometimes are inclined to 
think unnecessary. 

Any community can get rid of local 
merchants in the same way people can 
starve out their doctors—and the opera- 
tion will be just about as profitable. The 
old warning about being ‘‘penny wise 
and pound foolish’’ bas not yet outlived 
its day of usefulness. 

In considering the relation between in- 
dividual customers and the merchant, re- 
mémber that the real merchant is an ex- 
pert buyer. Like the doctor he is hired 
by you and he etays on the job all the 
time, but you only pay him for the ser- 
vice and the few times you need him.| 
He keeps posted on the lines he handles. 
He is an authority on the goods used in 
his territory. He acte as your «agent. 
Day after day, month in and montb out, 
he awaits your convience. He uses bis 
knowledge and his experience primarily 
for your benefit, for he only succeeds 
who serves his customers firet and bhim- 
self jast. He brings the country’s offer- 


crease ite trade from year to year. We 
could go on making comparisons for sev- 
eral weeks but believe if the people have 
read these ads.—and itea mutual loss if 
they have not—they have accomplished 
what we desire. 

We have compared prices only on those 
articles which constitute 50 percent of 
the goods sold in the store. We have not 
mentioned such things as Lime, Plaster, 
Cement, Sewer Pipe, Brick, Wire Fence, 
Shingles, Lumber, etc., that we buy in 
car lotaand which could be shipped in 
locally only at an advance of from 25 per- 
cent to 100 percent over what is charged 
you here. 

Now don’t understand us to say that 
we are lower than the Catalogue House 
on everything. Suppose we do charge 
you a little premium on some slow selling 
goods over a Catalogue Honse 400 miles 
away. Are we not entitled to something 
for carrying a stock for you to get your 
immediate needs from at once without 
waiting? We have over $100 invested in 
Bolte alone, to bave the size you want 
and often give 5c worth of service or a 
penny sale, which we are glad to do. 

And again, every merchant has to figure 
a profit on his investment and if the year- 
ly inventory does not show a profit he 
will advance prices and it will be on the. 
things which shows a lower selling price 
tban his M. O. competitors. . There may 
be times when, apparently, there is a 
chance to evade the merchant's honest 
profits, but in any such transaction there 
is an economic mistake and, like all mig- 
takes, the penalty must be paid sooner or 
later. 

The merchant who has spent years in 
acquiring the arts of his trade can render 
to the individual customers, and to the 
community, a service that is worth infi- 
nitely more than the cost. He can do 
for the individual in the time of service 
what the individual cannot do for him- 
self, regardless of any egotistical ideas or 
ill-advised theories to the contrary, that 
may be floating around from time ‘to 
time. DOWN & GILMORE. 











ings to your doors for comparison and in- 
spection. [If it is not convenient for you 
to buy today you can satisfy your require- 
ments tomorrow, the day after or any old 
day that suite your convenience. He ex- 
tends to you credit when you prove your- 
self worthy. 

For the last several weeks we have been 
running a series of ads. with the object in 
view of demonstrating to the people of 
this community that we are an economi- 
cal benefit—that we save them money. 
Our object was not to convert catalogue 
buyers, but rather to counteract the in- 
sidious advertisements of the Mail Order 
concerns and weld the bond of friendship 
atill stronger with those who bave stood 


GOSSIP OF TOWN AND COUNTY. 


News Notes Boiled Down for the Benefit 
of Busy People. 


See that ad. sa" 

Lincoln’s birthday tomorrow. 

St. Valentine’s Day pext Mondey. 

Guess the groundhog saw it all right. 

Read Down & Gilmore’s ad.—‘*What 
Is a Merchant?’’ on first page. 

R. G. Myers. and family are moving 
thie week to their new home at Mercer. 
. Down & Gilmore have an ad. on 
“What ly a Merchant?’ on first page. 





by their Hardware Store and helped in- 


Read it. 


No. 4—Analyzing a merchant. 





and this ought to be sufficient inducement to cause paign, consider them as a whole, and we believe you 
you to give it a thorough perusal. After you have will agree with ‘us that they silence the biggest guns 
finished considering these ads as units in a cam- on the catalog house publicity ship. 





You HEN you have labored good and hard 
HEN all mankind is turned aside, Y At what you think you should have done, 
Opposing you in every act; In shop or store or woods or yard, 
When no one notes save to deride ’Neath moaning moon or swelt’ring sun; 


And patience pleads for all your tact, When no one listens to your song 
Do not at such times think, in sad (Or listeners are mighty few), 

And sobbing strains, that this is due It’s not the world, young man, that’s wrong, 
To fate—that all the world is bad— It’s you. 


It’s you. 
sd T’S always you. If you have worth 


The world will gather at your feet; 
If not, there is no place on earth 
Where you can reap the harvest sweet; 
If you can’t gain the recompense 
You think you are entitled to, 
The fault, you’ll find (if you have sense) 
Is you. 


—A. WALTER UTTING, New York Evening Sun. 


ITH all the marchers out of step 
Except yourself in life’s long walk, 

And no one caring to get “hep” 

No matter how or where you talk, 
Do not assume that things are wrong 

With all the world; that rights are few; 
If one’s where he does not belong, 

It’s you. 








Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





The retail hardware trade is buying goods 
freely and some of the dealers who had the 
foresight to lay in stocks of goods when 
prices were much lower than they are now 
are reaping heavy profits. Spring trade 
gives signs of being very active and hard- 
ware dealers are already having a heavy de- 
mand for garden tools, lawn mowers, wire 
goods and other things for which the de- 
mand is usually active in the spring. There 
is some trouble being experienced by job- 
bers in getting deliveries of goods from the 
mills, and this, of course, results often in de- 
lays in shipments to the retailers. At sev- 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


eral of the jobbing houses here shipping 
clerks have been working at nights to get out 
goods and this activity in the trade is ex- 
pected to last through all of this year. Col- 
lections are reported quite satisfactory and 
in all its phases the outlook for the hardware 
trade could hardly be better. 

The chief feature of the steel market in 
the past week was the heavy buying of ma- 
terials by the railroads. In fact, the rail- 
roads for some time have been the chief buy- 
ers of iron and steel products and have 
placed heavy orders for steel rails, cars, lo- 
comotives and other track equipment. 
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HE chief feature of the steel market in the past week 
was the heavy buying of materials by the railroads. 
In fact the railroads for some time have been the chief 
buyers of iron and steel products and have placed heavy 
orders for steel rails, cars, locomotives and other track 
equipment. The tremendous pressure on the steel mills 
by smaller domestic consumers and also the heavy ex- 
port demand have scared the railroads, and they are 
afraid if they do not place these orders now and get 
places on the rolling schedules of the mills, they will not 
be able to get the rails and other track materials later 
this year or in the first half of next year, when they will 
need them badly. Most of the rail buying in the past 
week was by Western roads, the main contracts placed 
having been about 75,000 tons for the New York Central, 
35,000 tons for the Illinois Central, 20,000 tons for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 15,000 tons for the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, 12,000 tons for the Santa Fé and probably 
a half dozen other smaller contracts, ranging from 5000 
to 10,000 tons. In the East railroads also placed heavy 
orders for rails, the Baltimore & Ohio taking 75,000 tons 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 15,000 tons, the latter or- 
der having gone to the Carnegie Steel Company. It is 
expected that within a week or two the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will come in the market for close to 200,000 
tons of rails. Last year this road bought a total of 162,- 
000 tons, and its requirements for 1917 are expected to 
be heavier. While prices on sheet bars, steel billets and 
other material are from two to three times higher than 
they were a year ago the railroads have been getting 
their rails at the same prices that have ruled for some 
years. It would naturally seem that the price of rails 
should go up with billets and other forms of steel, but 
this argument is offset by the fact that in the years of 
depression in the steel trade, the prices of rails were 
about $28 for Bessemer and $32 for open hearth, and the 
railroads argue that as they paid these prices in dull pe- 
riods they are entitled to have the same prices during 
the great activity that is ruling now. The outlook now is 
that the rail mills are pretty well booked up through all 
of this year and largely for the first half of next year. 
The next largest buyers of steel products have been 
the shipyards and steel-car builders. They have bought 
very heavily of plates, shapes and bars, with the result 
that the plate mills are filled up for this year and the 
larger plate makers have a good deal of business entered 
for the first quarter and first half of 1917. For the first 
time since the boom in the steel trade started, several of 
the larger steel mills report a disinclination on the part 
of buyers to place orders far ahead at present high 
prices. These consumers of steel figure that they cannot 
afford to pay 3c. and higher for plates, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 
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for bars and shapes and put these materials into their 
own product and make a profit, but have decided that 
they will take chances on the market being lower when 
the time comes that they will need the material. 

There were further advances in prices during the 
week, but not so heavy or numerous as in previous 
weeks. Cold-rolled strip steel went up about $5 a ton, 
and in a few cases this material has sold at base price, 
something that has never occurred before in the history 
of the strip-steel trade. Scrap is up $2, wire rods about 
$5, nuts and bolts 10 to 15 per cent, rivets $2 and shaft- 
ing about $5. Shafting is now selling at 25 per cent off 
in carload lots, the highest price ever reached. There 
have also been further advances in prices of billets, 
which have sold at $45 in the Pittsburgh district for 
Bessemer and open hearth, and $65 for forging billets. 

The movement in pig iron has quieted down after the 
recent heavy buying in nearly all pig-iron centers. Con- 
sumers are now pretty well covered to July, and in a few 
cases largely through the entire year. There is nothing 
in sight as yet that indicates any early falling off in the 
tremendous pressure on the steel mills for material, but 
the feeling is growing that prices are at dangerous lev- 
els, and if there should be further advances, which do 
not seem unlikely, there will be a worse reaction when 
the turn comes than the trade expects. 

At a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association some of the members present 
said that during their entire business career they had 
never known a time when the demand for hardware 
of all kinds was as heavy as it is at present. The retail 
trade is buying goods freely and some of the dealers 
who had the foresight to lay in stocks of goods when 
prices were much lower than they are now are reap- 
ing heavy profits. Spring trade gives signs of being 
very active and hardware dealers are already having a 
heavy demand for garden tools, lawn mowers, wire 
goods and other springs for which the demand is usually 
active in the spring. There is some trouble being 
experienced by jobbers in getting deliveries of goods 
from the mills, and this, of course, results often in 
delays in shipments to the retailers. At several of the 
jobbing houses here shipping clerks have been working 
at nights to get out goods, and this activity in the trade 
is expected to last through all of this year. Collections 
are reported quite satisfactory and in all its phases the 
outlook for the hardware trade could hardly be better. 


WirE NAILsS.—Mills report a very active new demand 
for wire nails, and they are shipping out their products 
as fast as made. On the common sizes that are more 
generally used, notably 8d. and 10d., there is an acute 
shortage in the supply and there is no trouble in get- 
ing premiums of 10c. per keg on these sizes when the 
mills can ship out promptly. There is still some ex- 
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port inquiry for wire nails. but local mills are not 
quoting on these as they desire to conserve their entire 
product for domestic consumers. Prices are very strong 
and an advance is looked for within a short time. 


We quote on new orders, wire nails in large on to jobbers, 
$2.40 base; in carload lots to retailers, $2.45 base; less than 
carload lots, $2.50 to $2.55; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, 
$2 extra; shorter than 1 in. .» $2.50 extra. 

Cut NAILS.—There is a shortage in the supply of cut 
nails, due to slow movement by the railroads, and also 
on account of heavy demand. Prices are very strong 
and likely to be higher in the near future. 


We quote cut nails, $2.35 to $2.40 per keg in carloads ane 
larger lots to jobbers ; carloads to retailers, $2.45 to $2. 
f.o.b. Piggy ste! oy terms 60 da'ys or 2 per cent off for cash * 
10 days, frei added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—The demand for barb wire seems to be 
getting heavier right along, and all the makers are back 
in shipments two to three months and are being offered 
premiums of $5 a ton or more for prompt delivery. 
The outlook is that the spring trade in barb wire will 
be very heavy and there may not be enough wire to go 
around to meet the demand. An advance of at least 
$2 a ton is looked for at any time. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.25; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.25; painted barb wire, 
$2.55; polished fence staples, $2.55; cement coated nails, 


“.00, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 


$2.30 base, 
of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 


10 days. 

FENCE WIRE.—The new demand is very heavy and 
prices are strong. Some mills and also some of the hard- 
ware jobbers say there will not be enough fence wire 
available this spring to meet the expected heavy de- 
mand. An advance in prices is looked for any day. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing are one point lower and 
are now quoted at 61% per cent off list for carload lots; 
60% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 59% per cent for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATE.—While the nominal price of tin plate is 
$4, no mill is willing to sell at this price, but $4.50 per 
base box is the usual figure and one local maker shipped 
out severa} carloads from stock last week at this price. 
Export inquiry for tin plate is heavy, coming from 
India, Africa, South America and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

We now quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $4.25 to $4.50 per 


base box. Eight-lb. ternes are higher and we quote at $7.35 
for 200 lb. and $7.65 for 214 lb. per box. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The demand keeps very heavy 
for both iron and steel bars, prices being strong and 
likely to be higher. The mills that roll iron and steel 
bars are filled up for months ahead and are back in ship- 
ments ten to twelve weeks. 

We now quote steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.60c. for delivery in 
‘third and fourth quarters, and 2.75c. to 3c. for delivery in 
four to five weeks. Prices from warehouse in small lots 
range from 3c. to 3.50c. We quote refined iron bars at 2.40c. 
to 2.50c., and railroad test bars, 2.50c. to 2.60c., all f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

BoILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes, in effect from March 15, 1916, and standard 
charcoa!-iron tubes, effective from Feb. 29, 1916, are 
as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Bp 


et ee Sh wuwes cw h oN eee 40 8 Pree aes o 38 
So om DS Whe ccs. os we oR oe a OOS 6 i ck 41 to 42 
en) ib. nicest oeeb do te ae PON 49 214 Sere res tc rere 38 to 39 
2% and 2% in...........8 55 2% and 2% in...... 45 to 46 
Fo ee ae en 60 > OS Sam: Bix 6 2 ceca 49 to 50 
gO | ha a 61 3% to 4% in........51 to 52 
i 2 Taye ,  § £ Aer ery 45 to 46 
cf & | |e eres 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 


higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 
net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 

Wrovucnut Prire.—The new demand for wrought-iron 
and steel pipe is enormously heavy, the mills being 
sold up to July and back in deliveries. It is said the 
demand for pipe at this time is more than twice as 
large as it was at this time last year. Several large 
inquiries are in the market for line pipe, and the out- 
look is the pipe mills will run to full capacity over all 
of this year. Prices are very firm and likely to be higher 


and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 


10 per cent net extra. 
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before long. The following are the jobbers’ carload 
discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect from 
March 15, 1916, on black and galvanized steel and 
iron pipe, all full weight: 

















Butt Weld 
eel ir 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
, %& and &... 66 35% Oe OE Piweees at 5 24 
Wt a wate wana ed @ a 70 Ne En obs we ae ee 56 28 
Oi dean te was 73 . ee are 60 38 
> OP Baca d woo’ 63 43 
Phi cadecdenes ot 62 42 
Lap Weld 
A OE Te ee 69 51% re ee ay 27 
BM. BB Bek ~ caw s 72 54% Mn Sed éeestutwe 58 38 
ie 8 Pore 491% eee eee 59 40 
BP OE BG indeed 581% ‘ a eed o's 60.4 61 43 
RA es: Fee 4, Bud & ew oo 43 
4 4 | Ren 59 41 
Reamed and penigone 

1 to sn ORs <0 <3 71 53% 1 to 1%, butt.. 61 41 
i a Fas wu bies 67 49% 2 i. Ane a6 we 60 40 
2% to 6, lap.. 70 52% Baa 6c ceeds 45 25 
SO. Bea & a0 #6 oe 56 36 
ig ypegparapllapaiaan 57 38 
2" to 4, lap.... 59 41 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
yas %and %&. 62 oe BOs ae 55 34 
Pe eee SOT 1 Mh cer dsecrcssce OF 43 
rs oe eee 71 54%, | &%& to 1h&....... 64 45 
ots née uwes 72 55% x  « oy Ser 64 47 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ek arte ee ed wie a 67 50% ae 6 sends > eseee 58 41 
rf SS per e 70 53% Deatuedhestieu ess 61 43 
4 OY Pare 69 52% Se See ee 63 46 
7 ee eovenakenes 64 45% eae ee We wo oa ne 62 45 
PG Baeawisiscies 59 40% x 2 eee 55 38 

> Ge -Esseiccese 50 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
éetteebe ice ke 58 43% Mid seh ehntes o icon: Se 31 
©. Sie 61 461 8) Sere 50 34 
S Ue Dea ustwess 63 48, S GUE Bohs «< ve 51 35 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

its dete a ie td ck Bie 59 OS BAe ea 48 31 
> mk CERES 61 46% . Se 2 eee 50 36 
|. 2 ae 60 45% OG Ba 06.00 «e's 48 34 
bas eck ve 54 35% 7 Ue Wed as ober 1 24 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 

SHEETS.—On blue annealed, electrical and other high 
grade sheets several of the larger mills are practically 
sod out for remainder of this year and have only a 
limited tonnage to sell in light black and galvanized 
sheets. The automobile trade is taking in enormous 
quantities of sheets as are also the electrical companies 
and the stamping concerns. Prices on all grades are very 
strong and likely to be higher as steel is still very 
scarce and steadily going up. Makers’ prices for mill 
shipments on sheets, of U. S. standard gage, in carloads 
and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advance for small lots from store, are as follows, f.o.h. 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent cash dis- 
count in 10 days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


IR US i ee a eee et ee 2.85 to 2.95 
ine 0) AE ee ne ee Os dee onl 2.90 to 3.00 
ps Er ee ere ee re ee 2.95 to 3.05 
a re ee ee yee ee 3.00 to 3.10 
ee. ee a ab 6 bas bok 's Cee Boob 04s Bee 3.10 to 3.20 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
mee snares Sheets, Cold pores 


eS eS nk pi WEd DORE Oe 55 to 2.65 
Nos. 22 EB 84 Fee EE PS Ae ee re ry G te 2.60 to 2.70 
J ££ eB Aree rer Perret oe 2.65 to 2.75 
ME caw te as we hae ee eae i Ghee ee wea .70 to 2.80 
Eg 5) ne S Oe a eee Cee Nhe CUES sc BE 2.75 to 2.85 
a a i lk a a le ee er a ae 2.80 to 2.90 
A ae EET ig SP RI A AEN ee le NE I 4 2.90 to 3.10 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


ee On Be pp pth heteces Reseneneane 3.75 to 4.00 
EL See a he roe ees Fee ees 2 3.85 to 4.10 
pS Paar Tee eee 3.85 to 4.10 
UN SG ae es CD 7p bias etre 3.95 to 4.20 
eee ee Ge ee ean ebedwaneeeeiews 4.10 to 4.35 
ee ae ee a, eee hed at mane oe eee 4.30 to 4.55 
em. 2 GR Bee e vce Pac vee Sivatunivanes 4.45 to 4.70 
i te lo be eae ee ahieles meaner 4.60 to 4.85 
, le eae cea a et mae aii bey ORE Maer 4.75 to 5.00 
Pe Me Seo aha Cs saws ee hea aeees bon 4.90 to 5.15 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
NuTs AND BoLts.—The demand continues very heavy, 
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prices being strong and may go higher. Makers of nuts 
and bolts say that deliveries of steel from the mills are 
very bad and they cannot get material fast enough 
to operate their plants full. Discounts now in effect, 
which are for prompt acceptance only, are as follows: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 60 and 10 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 60 and 5 per cent; large, 50 per cent. 

Machine bolts with h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 60 and 
10 and 5 per cent; small, cut ‘thread, 60 and 10 per cent; 
large, 50 and 10 per cent. 

Machine bolts with c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 60 per cent; 
large, 45 per cent. 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Mar. 25, 1916. 


& geese are occasionally complaints that retail trade 

in certain lines, builders’ hardware for one, is 
rather backward, but much of this is probably due 
to continued cold weather, with accompanying ice, 
snow and rain; most of this business is merely de- 
ferred, not lost, provided winter does not last too long. 

Among manufacturers and jobbers the problem still 
is not price, but can orders be placed and satisfactory 
deliveries made. In some departments there is talk 
of business into 1917, but of a class that runs more 
to tonnage products, various kinds, now largely over- 
sold. 

In great measure prices still seem to be of minor 
consideration with buyers, who are willing to pay ad- 
vances for merchandise if it can be obtained. Some 
prices have jumped so much that manufacturers, on 
receipt of orders where prices are not mutually under- 
stood, are obliged to hold them up pending the receipt 
of replies to their inquiries as to whether the orders 
be returned or filled at prevailing levels. 

Manufacturers of rubber goods tell us that they are 
behind in garden hose, with plenty of orders booked. 
On brake, tender and washout hose and similar rubber 
mechanical goods used by railroads, purchasing agents 
seem to be well covered. The larger orders of this 
character, .however, are usually given in the last half 
of the year, especially in car heating hose, for which 
the demand is better preceding cold weather. 

One well-posted jobber and a large buyer asking 
quotations from a leading New England manufacturer 
endeavored to get lower figures. On what used to net 
60c. on the dollar he was quoted an advance equal to 
40 per cent over the old price, which after some quib- 
bling and delay was ordered for delivery six weeks 
hence, he admitting that nothing better could be done 
in either price or delivery. 


WirE Naiits.—The plaint of the jobber is still that 
an abundance of nails are ordered awaiting shipment 
at the mills or are on the rails, somewhere between 
point of origin and destination, but always long over- 
due. The late winter weather in this locality, during 
the past six or seven weeks, has hindered outside con- 
struction, but a few days of sunshiny, warm weather 
will probably stimulate work. It is reported that 
there is a considerable amount of new building pro- 
jected, to be started when the weather permits. 

Wire nails, in store, are still $2.85 and carted by the jobber 
$2.90 per keg base. 

Cut Naits.—Manufacturers and distributors alike 
are compelled to turn down orders for cut nails that 
cannot be filled. Manufacturers are jammed at the 
mills because of car embargoes, and although there are 
nails to forward they cannot get cars to put them in, 
and after they are put aboard there is no assurance 
of even fair speed in transit. 

In export trade there is only a little doing at present, 
but this business is spasmodic at best, under the pre- 
vailing mercurial conditions. 


Cut nails, in store, are $2.85 and delivered by the jobber 
within carting limits, $2.90 base per keg. 


ANVILS.—The Hay-Budden Mfg. Company, 254-278 
North Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 22 
advanced its prices on Hay-Budden anvils lc. per 
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Blank bolts, 50 and 10 per cent. Bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 
50 and 10 per cent; bolt — with c. p. nuts, 45 per cent. 
Rough stud bolts, 30 per c 

Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 65 per cent. 
— and tap bolts, 25 per cent. 

Pp sq. nuts, tapped or blank, 3.25c. lb. off list; h. p. hex., 
3.250. lb. off list. C. p. c. and t. sq. nuts, tapped or blank, 
3.50c. lb. off list; c. p. c. and t. hex., 3.50c. lb off list. Semi- 
finished hex. nuts, 70 and 10 and 10 per cent. Finished and 
case hardened nuts 70 and 10 per cent. Rivets 7/16 in. di- 
ameter and smaller, 60 per cent. Delivered in lots of 300 Ib. 
or _—. where the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. 


Forged set 


per ‘Ib. Rivets, % in. diameter and larger, structural, 
Tet a 100 lb. base; boiler, $3.25 per 100 Ib. base, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 





pound, or for medium-size orders 11 to 11% c. per 
pound. 

Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, representatives in the U. S. A. for 
the Peter Wright anvils, have advanced the price on 
anvils weighing 80 to 349 lb. each, to the smaller 
trade, to 12% to 13c. per pound, according to quantity. 

CEILING Hooks.—On March 23, wire ceiling hooks 
were advanced 66 2/3 to 70 per cent discount, now 
representing the market for ordinary size orders. 


CoAT AND HaT Hooks.—On March 23, wire coat and 
hat hooks were advanced about 33 1/3 per cent, making 
the market now for medium orders 70 to 70 and 10 
per cent discount. 

PRUNING SHEARS.—Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 
Lafayette Street, New York City, marketing the prun- 
ing shears and grape pickers made by the J. T. Henry 
Mfg. Company, are revising prices precedent to ad- 
vances at once ranging from 5 to 10 per cent, depend- 
ing on the nature of the shears and cost of manufac- 
ture. Other manufacturers are also contemplating ad- 
vances in this line of goods. 

TOILET CLIPPERS.—Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 
Lafayette Street, New York City, direct selling repre- 
sentatives of the American Shearer Mfg. Company, 
Nashua, N. H., are revising prices on their toilet clip- 
pers. This will not be a uniform advance, but figures 
are being made on each individual pattern. Changes 
will depend on what each style costs to produce with 
allowance for a fair profit. The increase in any case 
is not expected to go much, if any, over 10 per cent, 
and most of it will be under that, with a range ap- 
proximately of 5 to 10 per cent advance. 


RIVETS.—Rivets, including round head, flat head, tin- 
ners’, coppered iron and belt rivets on March 20 were 
advanced 10 per cent, making the present price in 
moderate quantities from 50 and 10 to 50 and 10 and 5 
per cent discount. 


SOLDER.—Solder prices are constantly fluctuating 
following the market for -tin and lead in the pig. 
Owing to the high price of both of these indispensable 
metals, solder is unavoidably high. With pig lead at 
say 8%c. per pound, and firm at that, and pig tin say 
5d5¢., or ruling between 50 and 55c., solder is strong 
in sympathy with the basic materials, the indications 
being for a firm market in the immediate future. 

Solder, strictly half and half, ranges at 32 to 33c. per Ib. 
with other grades corresponding according to the ratio of the 
two metals used in producing it. With tin at 53c. and lead 
Sc. per lb., half and half solder averages 3014c. per Ib. plus 
the expense of conversion, loss through dross, overhead ex- 
pense and profit. 

Coprper.—There is little change in the copper situa- 
tion, except that there is a premium on spot copper, 
with about %c. per pound less quoted for futures. 
None of the mills are in even fairly good condition 
to take orders, except possibly for three months’ de- 
liveries. Some managers say that they are greatly 
embarrassed trying to get raw material in, and when 
it is manufactured it is just as hard to get it trans- 
ported to destination. 

Copper sheets are 33% to 35c. base per pound, ac- 
cording to the amount of business mills happen to 
have. Bare copper wire, for electrical purposes, car- 
loads, mill shipments, likewise ranges, from 28%4c. to 
30c. per pound base. 
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AxES.—The Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., and the American Axe & Tool Company, Glass- 
port, Pa., are quoting on orders in medium quantities, 
the accompanying prices covering some of the leading 
types of axes, base weights, f.o.b. factory, namely, first 
quality, single bit, plain shape, unhandled, per dozen, 
$7; the same goods, double bitted, $10, and polished 
and beveled axes, unhandled, single bit, $7.50, with 
double bit $11 per dozen. 

While the price of axes has advanced, partly because 
of higher cost steel, prices on the hickory axle handles 
driven into axes are the same as last year, the price 
of which must be added to the quotations above to 
determine the cost of handled axes, namely, hickory 
axe handles, No. 1 quality, per dozen, $1.50; excelsior, 
$1.75; extra quality, $2, and second growth hickory 
handles, $2.50 per dozen. 

Plain forge finish, boys’ handled axes are $5.25, and 
standard first quality $6 per dozen; miners’ handled 
axes, $7; plain forge finish handled house axes, weigh- 
ing 2% lb., $5.50; the same style axe in standard first 
quality, $6.25 per dozen. 

Hunters’ axes, plain forge finish, base sizes, are $4.75 
= standard first quality, same type axes, $5.25 per 

ozen. 


NAVAL STORES.—Turpentine is quiet, with spot spirits 
extremely scarce. The primary markets in naval stores 
generally are higher and there is more activity. Re- 
ceipts are light, as customary at the end of a season. 
There is a fair amount of export inquiry, but business 
that could be had is hampered by the scarcity of 
steamer cargo space. Locally transactions are moder- 
ate, with jobbers and manufacturers buying princi- 
pally for necessities. 


poet turpentine, in yard, is quoted from 55 to 55%c. per 
al. 


” Rosins are in light demand with considerable dullness in 
the lower grades. 

Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl. is $5.40 and D grade $5.55 per bbl. 

WINDOW GLASS.—Window glass manufacturers at a 
recent Eastern meeting said that prices may advance 
at any time. « Distributors say that the glass factories 
are full of orders and sales managers, from whom it is 
impossible to get concessions under any circumstances, 
are stiff on quotations. One old, representative house, 
endeavoring to obtain a slight advantage, concluded 
that one might as well try to get an eye; that while 
precisely when another advance will occur is uncer- 
tain, there is no doubt about manufacturers being very 
independent. 

It is asserted that the American Window Glass Com- 
pany has recently spent several hundred thousands of 
dollars in experimentation, so that it is able to supply 
photograph and picture glass to take the place of the 
finer qualities heretofore imported from Belgium, Great 
Britain, France and elsewhere in Europe. Experienced 
and qualified importers, manufacturers and jobbers say 
that now the American product from this company in 
the higher grades is as good as any that formerly came 
from abroad. While this is a radical statement, it is 
confirmed by an old and conservative house handling 
the best goods for over a half century, both of foreign 
and domestic production. They also say that if it were 
not so the Eastman and other camera companies and 
various users of picture and photograph glass would 
temporarily, at least, be out of business. Current win- 
dow glass quotations are as follows: 

Window glass has been considerably advanced as follows: 
Grade A. single thick. first three brackets. to 89 per cent dis- 
count. Grade B, single thick, first three brackets, 90 and 10 
per cent, and all sizes in single strength, above the first three 
brackets, to 88 per cent discount. 

Double strength, window glass, A quality, is 89 per cent 
and double strength, B quality, 90 per cent discount from 
jobbers’ lists. 

MILK BoTTLES.—The Travis Glass Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., calls attention to unparalleled conditions 
in the glass industry and predicts that prices will go 
to even higher than present levels. Among the rea- 
sons given are that potash and soda ash are more than 
five times ante-war prices, the European markets 
wanting these materials taking the lion’s share of the 
American production at exorbitant figures. Man- 
ganese, used by the company in milk bottle manufac- 
ture, said to come only from southern Russia, and nor- 
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mally through the Dardanelles, has long been shut out, 
while the American supply is rapidly diminishing. 
Meanwhile, according to this authority, the price of 
this metal has gone from $20 per ton to $420 per ton, 
and bound to go higher. Aside from these materials 
other indispensable ingredients have also greatly ad- 
vanced, some of which stocks, it is estimated, will not 
last longer than November. 


Rope.—A sales manager handling rope and twine 
says that the trade situation pertaining to manufac- 
turing and delivering is getting worse, because enough 
rope is not available to fill orders. The volume of 
orders is good and will be even larger soon because of 
spring and summer trade now beginning, and owing 
to the near opening of navigation. What is bothering 
manufacturers is that during the winter season, usu- 
ally a period when they accumulate stocks for spring 
business, many are still behind on winter orders, with 
little, if any, stock ahead. 

Following the lead of some manufacturers, others 
have adopted and put in operation the lc. per pound 
extra over base for cut lengths of less than half coil, 
otherwise less than 600 ft. One maker says that this 
differential will not apply to transmission rope, drilling 
cables and bull rope for oil well purposes or in connec- 
tion with export trade. Rope manufacturers have 
long been confronted with ever-increasing calls for 
short lengths, which they say should either be cut by 
distributers from their own stocks or pay extra for the 
service. 

Pure Manila rope, first grade, is still 18c., second grade 
17¢c., and third grade 15c. base per lb. from jobbers. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 12c. and second grade 11%c. base 
per lb. from jobbers. 

LINSEED OIL.—F laxseed prices have declined sharply 
in practically all world-wide markets, but the para- 
mount question with crushers is the matter of price 
and means available for disposal of the by-product oil 
cake. This problem of the trade is of utmost import- 
ance, as it has considerable bearing on the cost of oil 
production. For a long time this phase of the market 
has operated as a deterrent in reducing oil prices, 
because crushers cannot safely lower prices for linseed 
oil when they do not know what to do with the cake 
remaining. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is 77c. to 80c. in 
5 or more bbl. and 1 to 2 cents per gal. for less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil is quoted at 77c. to 80c. per gal., ac- 
cording to seller and quantity. 

The market for round lots, say 50,000 gal. or 10 carloads, 
more or less, is weak and concessions are obtainable on large 
orders. 

STEEL SQUARES.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and 94-98 Centre Street, New York City, owing to 
increased cost of materials, on March 22 issued re- 
vised list prices on Sargent standard steel squares, 
pages 980B to 984A New of their catalog as follows: 


Prices per Dozen 


No No. No 
ek aha ie nei $20.00 | re En on 245 'e «i $7.00 
oe rere rk Se ee x 5 Pre 8.50 
. Ta apay ats, s Se ROP Een 6.008 ko re 15.00 
De ttiseed ba rs a fl ers OU ee 8.00 
3 = ): X Se SP eee Bee, . Ginko as caw es 7.50 
RS oS RE SE ee <a ase hale 14.00 
rs éake wwe’ 11.0 , 5 Se eee SOG - Ghat co owes 13.50 
Pd naa Baw eh 10.50 DM weweeée 36.00 500 R........ 53.00 
ee a w'e Wi tek tis 12.50 ) Ser 54.00 501 R........ 47.00 
hes ah ee he 15.50 td eecukwed’ ie wee Ee 6 0 « 6s 41.00 
Prices per Assortment 
Oo. No. No. 
Wed So awsate fl ee lll UR eee $16.00 
10003 «= Se a wo eee od De “Geb ore é se cue 22.00 
BS 040 + me 6.75 


ScrREws.—The American Screw Company, Providence, 
R. I., under date of March 25, has issued a new dis- 
count sheet cancelling and withdrawing all previous 
quotations at variance with this and quoting revised 
discounts applying to its price list of 1913. 


Base discounts on the leading screws, subject to extras, 
according to character of trade, are iron, bright flat head, 
80 per cent: iron bright, round and oval head, 77% per 
cent; iron blued, flat head, 80 per cent (and add 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice); iron blued, round head, 77% per 
cent; brass, flat head. 55 per cent, and brass, round and oval 
head, 52% per cent discount. 


There are likewise changes in iron, brass, bronze 
metal and nickel plated screws, as well as the long 
list of miscellaneous goods. 
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Hardware Age 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Mar. 27, 1916. 


yer ESS in and around Chicago still maintains a 
high plane. Bradstreet’s report shows an unprece- 
dented activity in all lines, distributing as well as manu- 
facturing. Jobbers are flooded with orders and are com- 
pelled to back-order many items. Manufacturers are 
in the same predicament. Freight difficulties are still 
an important factor in the shortage of goods, and the 
labor situation is disquieting. Announcement is made 
at Duluth, by H. W. Cross, agent for the Port Huron 
& Duluth Steamship Company, that the line has de- 
clared an embargo on all eastward bound package 
freight shipments. In spite of shipping difficulties job- 
bers report a substantial increase in sales over corre- 
sponding period of a year ago, in both immediate and 
future delivery orders. Collections are also reported 
ahead of those for the same period last year. 

One pleasant feature of the market lies in the fact 
that American buyers are getting lower figures in many 
lines than the foreign purchasers. This is due to some 
extent to European orders being in the emergency class. 
Railroads are still purchasing heavily. The Chicago & 
North Western has ordered 40,000 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Company, and the Pennsylvania is in the 
market for from 10,000 to 20,000 freight cars, to be 
delivered during the spring of 1917. 

Cast iron pipe has advanced to quite an extent. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has 
booked an order for pipe at $30 per ton, the highest 
price paid in years. There is a serious shortage of 
ferromanganese, which in many cases is being pur- 
chased in England. The supply of copper still fails to 
keep pace with the demand. New York quotations range 
from 28c. to 28.5c. for electrolytic. France is said to be 
in the market for 2000 tons. Zinc ore has advanced $15 
per ton, and tin plate has moved up $5 per ton. Activity 
in retail lines is unabated, especially in the West and 
South. 

Wire and nails are selling at a lower price ratio than 
the raw material and it seems fair to expect advances 
in the near future. 

WirE NAILs.—Wire nails are still quoted at last 
week’s price, but with renewed activity in building lines 
and increased prices for raw material higher prices 
are predicted. Immediate delivery in this line is almost 
impossible. 

We quote wire nails $2.40 per keg base in car lots to 
jobbers f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 5c. higher. To re- 
tailers $2.45 in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 5c. 
higher. As the freight rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago is 
18.9c., this makes the Chicago price practically $2.59 per keg 
base to jobbers and $2.64 to retailers in car lots. 

CuT NaIiLs.—Cut nails are selling freely and higher 
prices seem certain. Deliveries in cut nails are better 
than in the wire lines and many users of nails are 
buying them. 

We quote cut nails, $2.35 to $2.40 in car lots to ere 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; carloads to retailers $2.45 to $2.50 f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—There is a very heavy de- 
mand for foreign shipment of barb wire and staples 
and retailers are looking for a heavy domestic trade 
this spring. An advance of $2 per ton is expected 
shortly. 

We quote painted eae wire: $2.55 per cwt. in car lots to 
jobbers f.o.b. Pittsbur For smaller lots, 5c. advance. In 
car lots to retailers, $2" 60, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In small lots, 
5c. higher. or og gy barb wire is quoted $3.25 in car lots 
to jobbers and $3.30 to retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. No. 9 

plain annealed wire $2.25 in car lots to jobbers and $2.30 to 
retailers. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Polished fence staples, $2.55 per 
ewt. and galvanized $3.25 per cwt. in car lots to jobbers ; 
$2.60 and $3.30 to retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wire CiotH.—There is no change in the wire cloth 
situation. Some manufacturers still refuse to quote 
prices except on specifications, and jobbers are still sell- 
ing at the old prices. Prices are quoted wholesalers 
as follows: 

Twelve mesh black wire cloth $1.30 per 100 sq. ft. Four- 


teen mesh, $1.70. Twelve mesh galvanized wire cloth, $1.70 
per 100 sq. ft. Fourteen mesh, $1.95. Fourteen mesh bronze 


wire cloth, $6.50 per 100 sq. ft. Jobbers are quoting to 
dealers from $1.30 to ft 35 per 100 sq. ft. for twelve mesh 
black; from $1.70 to $1.75 for fourteen mesh. Twelve mesh 
alvanized from $1.70 to $1. 75: fourteen mesh from $1.95 to 
2. Fourteen mesh bronze, $7.00. 

LINSEED OIL.—Linseed oil remains at the same price, 
but there is a decided tendency on the part of sellers 
to trade in small quantities. There is a general ex- 
pectation of a raise. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads raw, ‘TBE. | carloads boiled, 79c. Five or more 
barrels, raw, 80c.: five or more barrels, boiled, 8ic. Less 
than five barrels, raw, 82c.; less than five barrels, boiled, 83c. 

RIVETS AND Bo.ts.—There has been another advance 
in rivets and bolts, and new discounts have been made 
effective for future orders. 

We quote retailers from jobbers’ stocks: structural 
rivets, 3.25c.; boiler rivets, 3.35c. Machine bolts up to 
3% x 4 in. 65 and 5 per cent, larger sizes 65 per cent. 
Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in. 65 per cent.; larger 
sizes, 50 and 15 per cent. discount. Hot pressed nuts, 
square, $3.70, and hexagon $3.80 off per 100 lbs. 

SHEETS. —_There is a heavy demand for sheets and 
Eastern buyers are attempting to place orders in this 
market. The demand is mostly confined to blue annealed 
of the heavier gages and black is not moving so freely. 

Chicago jobbers are quoting No. 10 blue annealed, 3.25c.; 
No. 28 black, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; No. 28 galv., 5.40c. to 5.50c. 
Minimum prices apply on bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—Bar iron is moving freely, but there is little 
difficulty in filling orders. 


Soft steel bars, 3.10c.; 
base. 


We quote to retailers as follows: 
bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforcing bars, 3.10c. 








I don’t know who made it and why, but this display 
is a pippin of a business builder. It was mailed us 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, whose 
garden hose is shown. Sometimes we are inclined to 
think that the old string spray idea is worn threaid- 
bare, and I guess it is in most stores, but the Goodyear 
artist has given us a new point of contact—a better 
and a more interesting way of doing things. In this 
display the string streams of imitation water don’t 
just splash up against an empty background, or pour 
themselves out over an assortment of nozzles and hose 
couplings on the floor. This Goodyear hose is putting 
water right where it will do the most good. The trim- 
mer has suggested to every householder in his com- 
munity the best thought a man can possibly have about 
a hose—that it will carry life-giving water to the 
garden, the lawn, and the flowers. This display will 
sell hose to people who will thank you for the sugges- 
tion. Use it! Use it early and express your thanks 
in a short letter to the big Akron (Ohio) rubber house. 
No man or firm is too big to appreciate a plain thank 
you.—The Assistant Manager. 
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My New Combination Latch 





- “3 Two-thirds size 


“I find this new Stanley latch for swinging and sliding 
doors a profitable seller. Customers buy No. 1120 
because it is 7 


|. “Extra heavy and extra strong; the bar is 63% inches 
long. 


2. ‘*Self-latching on sliding doors. 
3. “Reversible. 


4. *Will not catch on harness, for it can be swung over 
and back out of the way. 


“You can get it in Japanned, but for outside work, | sell it in the Stanley 
Sherardized finish. This is a new Stanley rust-proofing process for wrought 


steel.’ 

No. 1120 is packed with screws, one set in a wrapper; six sets to a carton. 
Write us if your jobber cannot supply you. 

Why not send to-day for your copy of our catalog on Garage Door Hardware? 
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Products Being Placed on the Market 








by Hardware Manufacturers 


Hart Knives 


The H. C. Hart Mfg. Company, 
Unionville, Conn., recently placed on 
the market two new knives. One of 




















At the ops the Hart banana knife; below, 


No. 17 wire handle knife 


these is the No. 17 wire-handle knife 
which has a tempered steel blade. 
Both handle and blade are _ nickel- 
plated. Being made entirely of metal 
it is sanitary and the nickel-plated 
finish gives it an attractive appear- 
ance. It retails at a low price. 

The company has also recently 
brought out a wire-handle banana 
knife which has a tempered steel 
blade and is nickel-plated. The com- 
pany states that this also is a low 
priced, but good-quality article. 


“Mephisto” Special Wire 
Man’s Bit 


The W. A. Ives Mfg. Company, 
Wallingford, Conn., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade the “Mephisto” 
wire man’s and telephone installer’s 
special bits which are known as No. 
8A and No. 9A. 

The length of the twist on both No. 
8A and No. 9A is 4% in. and the 
length over-all 18 in. No. 8A has the 
regular style self-feeding crimp and 
screw as in the regular No. 8 “Me- 
phisto” bit. The No. 9A has a spe- 
cial coarse thread, the same as in the 
No. 9 “Mephisto” electrician’s bit. 

Both these bits have polished edges 
and are tempered from tip to tip. 
They carry the same guarantee as 
all “Mephisto” tools. The extra 
length makes them especially valu- 
able for the work for which they are 
intended, which often necessitates 
the boring of holes a considerable dis- 
tance from the workman and that 
can be reached only by some such 
tool as this. Both tools are made only 
in 10/16 and 11/16 in. sizes. They are 
packed % doz. in a box. The list is 
the same on both numbers. The 10/16- 
in. lists for $10 per doz. and the 
11/16-in. for $11 per doz. 


THE MILWAUKEE BRUSH MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been organized to manufacture 
brushes and brooms of every descrip- 
tion. Its plant is equipped with the 
latest brush and broom-making ma- 
chinery. E. F. Streich is president and 
F. D. Jacobs, vice-president. 


“Keystona” Booklet 


The Keystone Varnish Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently sent out 
an attractive new booklet devoted to 
“Keystona” flat finish. This product 
is a washable linseed oil paint for in- 
terior decoration that dries without a 
gloss. In addition to a color card, 
giving the tints in which “Keystona” 
is furnished, there are many pictures 
of rooms done in this finish and shown 
in natural colors. The book contains 16 
pages and is very well printed and il- 
lustrated. It contains many practi- 
cal suggestions on the use of the 
“Keystona” flat finish. In addition 
to this several other little booklets 
have been put out describing “Zino- 
lin,” an all-zine outside gloss paint, 
and “Adeldite” white enamel. 


“Wil-Chek” Door Closer 


The Force-Willard Company, 564 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, IIL, 
has recently put on the market the 
“Wil-Chek” door check and spring. 

The company states that the “Wil- 
Chek” is made of drop forgings, with 
a steel plunger and tempered bearings. 
The spring is of the compression type 
and needs no adjustment. The com- 
pany also points out that the “Wil- 

















The “Wil-Chek” door closer and check 


Chek” can be applied to a door of 
either hand without reversing. The 
checking liquid in this device, it is 
pointed out, is a non-freezing liquid 
which lubricates, will not evaporate 
and contains no alcohol. It can be 
furnished in several sizes and finishes 
and in either iron, solid brass or 
bronze. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Pekin Wagon Company, Pekin, II1., 
the following officers were elected: 
Henry G. Herget, president; Adam 
Saal, vice-president; Henry Birken- 
busch, secretary, and U. J, Albertsen, 
treasurer. 
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“Life-Buoy” Cushions 


The Thomas Laughlin Company, 
Portland, Me., manufactures “Life- 
Buoy” cushions which are made 

















“Life-Buoy”’ boat and canoe cushion 


especially for use in canoes, rowboats 
and automobiles, but which, it is 
stated, are excellent cushions for prac- 
tically any purpose. They are stuffed 
with the best grade of Dutch kapoc, 
the company claims, and are guaran- 
teed by the makers to fulfill all the re- 
quirements prescribed by law, allow- 
ing buoyant cushions to substitute life 
preservers on pleasure boats. It is 
claimed that one of these cushions 
will hold a man afloat for several days. 
These cushions measure 16 x 16 in. 
No. 1 lists for $15 per doz., and No. 
2 for $18 per doz. The No. 2 has a 
corded white edge around the seam. 
They are packed in %-doz. cartons. 
They can be furnished in three colors, 
red, green and brown, and are made 
with extra long handles. 


Central Stamping Catalog 


The Central Stamping Company, 
172-174 Fulton Street, New York 
City, recently sent out Catalog No. 
40. In compiling this catalog, the 
company states, they have endeavored 
in each section to follow the alpha- 
betical system, at the same time keep- 
ing goods of a like nature in as close 
connection with each other as pos- 
sible. A sectional as well as a de- 
tailed index appears in the last pages 
of the book. This catalog embraces 
a complete line of enamel ware, roast- 
ers, stamped and pressed ware, ja- 
panned ware, galvanized ware, and 
various household specialties made of 
metal. The catalog contains 318 
pages and is well illustrated. The 
company has also sent out separate 
catalogs covering “Sterling Grey” 
aluminum enameled ware, “Dres- 
den” aluminum enameled ware and 
“Primo” enameled ware. These cat- 
alogs are of the same size as the com- 
plete edition, 6 x 9 in., and are printed 
in the same style. 


THE VERNON MFG. COMPANY, Go- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with $5,000 capital stock by Walter 
Vernon, and others. It expects to 
manufacture household specialties. 


THE KALAMAZOO SLED COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., will erect an addi- 
tion to its plant. 
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A Dozen To Each 


Carpenter-Contractor 


That in itself wouldn’t be a 
bad business, considering the 
= No. 261, same construction as No. 231, except . 
= sway-braces are riveted to side of top bar. Made num ber of Carpenters in your 
in three sizes. 

town. 








ers that have done even better 
than a dozen to each carpenter. 


. - ‘* id 
7 , ae wh 
Thirty-two R-W Builders’ Brackets in use. R 


Mr. Giesenhagen says: “I have been 
using them the past season and can say . ° + 
that they will save their cost in a season Steel Folding Builders Brackets 
because you don‘t have to waste any ° ° ° 
lumber for scaffolds, nor rebuild them sel] and satisty—give SCrvice and 
every job like a wood bracket, and don’t 


need a hay-rack to haul a dozen or two repeat. 
like with the wood brackets.” 


i , ee And there are many live deal- 











The strongest and best made 
builders’ bracket on the market. 


Write for full information. 
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No. 231 R-W Builders’ Bracket. Made in two Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


$1Zes. 
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“Lansing” Combination 
Ladder and Kitchen Stool 


The Lansing Company, Lansing, 
Mich., recently placed on the market 
the “Lansing” combination ladder and 

















“Lansing” combination ladder and kitchen 


kitchen stool, which is intended to fill 
the gap between a kitchen chair ard a 
regular high step-ladder. This step- 
ladder, the company claims, is just the 
right height for use in working com- 
fortably at a kitchen table or sink. 
The step-ladder feature will be found 
especially useful where a step-ladder 
of the regular size would be in the 
way. 

This ladder is made of good quality 
lumber, strongly braced. When not in 
use it can be folded up into a very 
small space. 


Supplee-Biddle’s New 
Catalog 


The Supplee-Biddle Hardware Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a 
new general hardware catalog. It is 
the first large catalog issued by this 
concern since the consolidation of the 
Supplee and Biddle interests, and 
shows from cover to cover the inter- 
est, enthusiasm and spirit of the great 
Philadelphia wholesale house. It con- 
tains 2500 pages and is profusely illus- 
trated. An approximate price system 
makes catalog selling a greater likeli- 
hood and is a service that will un- 
doubtedly be appreciated by the trade. 
The book is printed on light but dur- 
able stock and is attractively bound 
in green. A large number of colored 
inserts, beautifully printed on coated 
stock, have been used to feature the 
goods made by many of the leading 
manufacturers. Some of the wholesale 
hardware houses in recent years have 
been accused of featuring their own 
private brands on such coated stock 
to the detriment of manufacturers’ 
goods throughout their catalog. Sup- 
plee-Biddle Hardware Company have 
reversed the order of things and have 
given these special pages over to the 
manufacturing firms they represent. 
In the front of this catalog is a very 
fine illustration of the new Supplee- 
Biddle Building and on a neighboring 
page is a brief letter in which a lot has 
been said to the customers of the 
house. It reads as follows: “We take 
pleasure in presenting to you our new 
general catalog, in which we have en- 
deavored to show as fully as possible 


the complete assortment of general 
hardware and kindred lines which we 
carry. 

“Our stock has been much enlarged 
since the issue of our last catalog, and 
in the new lines as well as those pre- 
viously carried, we have endeavored to 
adhere to well-known goods of stan- 
dard merit and quality. 

“The ‘manner in which our book is 
compiled will be found not only con- 
venient and of great assistance in 
making up orders for our salesmen, 
but will also prove a selling help for 
the merchant in taking orders for 
items not regularly carried in his 
stock. 

“Realizing that mail orders are 
usually of urgent importance we have 
organized that department of our 
business separately, and under the 
supervision of a rapid-fire crew who 
are thoroughly posted on train, boat 
and parcel-post schedules and all the 
other cuts to quick shipment; we are 
in a position to especially solicit and 
pay particular attention to mail or- 
ders. 

“We maintain a corps of experi- 
enced city buyers who are at all times 
at the service of our customers for 
making special purchases of other 
lines from Philadelphia manufacturers 
or jobbers. 

“Our aim in the future, as in the 
past, will be to merit the continuance 
of your liberal patronage by service 
of the most aceptable character.” 

The index of the new catalog is 
carefully arranged for the dealer who 
wants a short cut to information about 
any particular item. This progressive 
Philadelphia concern is demonstrating 
conclusively that there is room and 
demand for wholesale hardware houses 
in the East of the size and character 
of those which have made the Missis- 
sippi Valley famous. There is no more 
conspicuous example of rapid develop- 
ment in American hardware circles 
than that made by the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Company during the past 
two years, and the new catalog which 
is now being distributed is just another 
step towards the service ambition of 
these progressive Quakers. 


Nathan Rubber Racquet 


Glove 
The Nathan Novelty Company, 84- 


90 Reade Street, New York City, has 
recently put on the market the Nathan 

















Nathan rubber racquet glove 


rubber racquet glove for tennis rac- 
quets. The company states that this 
is made of fine quality cloth, covered 
with soft Para rubber, which fits 
snugly around the racquet and fastens 
at the throat with a snug button. It 
protects the gut of the racquet from 
dampness and injury. The retail price 
is 50c. : 
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Simonds Illuminated Win- 
dow Display 


The Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is now ready to furnish 
the trade with a new style illuminated 
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Simonds illuminated window display 


window display with a_ revolving 
shade. 

This display stand consists of a 
handsome display card on which are 
three tabs for holding a 22 or 24-in. 
saw in position. Above this is a re- 
volving shade on which is the well- 
known face of the old carpenter that 
has been popularized by Simonds’ ad- 
vertising, and the slogan “I tell you 
it’s a great saw.” 

This display stand has an easel 
back. Underneath the shade a 40-watt 
electric bulb is placed and wired to 
a convenient socket. A holder is pro- 
vided for it. The top of the shade is 
made in the form of a fan with sev- 
eral wings which are turned down. 
The heat from the lamp passes 
through the openings in this fan and 
generates air currents which cause 
the shade to revolve. This display 
stand is printed in several colors. 


One Minute Mfg. Co. Issues 
New Display Hanger 


The One Minute Mfg. Company, 
Newton, Iowa, is presenting hard- 
ware dealers with a new and attrac- 
tive display hanger. The hanger is 
printed in four colors on glossy fin- 
ished paper, tinned at top and bot- 
tom and provided with an attachment 
for hanging on the wall. The center 
contains a lithograph of a young girl 
operating a hand washer and imme- 
diately below the picture is a facsim- 
ile of the firm’s guarantee. Around 
the sides and at the bottom are cuts 
showing nineteen different types of 
washing machines manufactured by 
the company. It is designed to assist 
the retailer in interesting customers 
and in placing orders. The firm is 
also sending out a combination hanger 
and counter display card, bearing the 
same lithograph and guarantee, with 
cuts of two of their most popular 
makes of machines. 


HusBAaRD & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of shovels, spades and scoops, 
have awarded a contract to the Sam- 
uel Austin & Son Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for a reinforced-concrete build- 
ing, 80 x 480 ft., to replace a building 
destroyed by fire recently. 
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in Screw Cutting Tools 


Quality has been our watch-word for 
the last 45 years. Our assortments of 
taps and dies are guaranteed to be of 
the highest standard, both as to work- 
manship and material. 





Emergency Kits for Fords 


The repair Kit made of goatskin leather, 
canvas lined and filled with an assortment of 
taps, dies and reamers of the celebrated Light- 
ning quality will prove a big profit making 
addition to your business. 

Our bulletin describes also a fine Ford Set 
for garage use. 





Leather Roll Assortments 


This popular assortment contains taps and 
dies of the well-known Little Giant Quality. 
It has proven itself an ideal case for mini- 
mizing the weight of screw cutting outfits and 
is very convenient for carrying on the road in 
tool box. 

Send for Bulletin describing these and other 
Screw Plates and Reamers for automobile 


repairs. 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 


Wells Brothers Company Division 
Wiley & Russell Mfg. Company Division 
A. J. Smart Mfg. Company Division 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


New York, 28 Warren St. London, 149 Queen Victoria St. 
Chicago, 13 So. Clinton St. In Canada, Wells Brothers 
Philadelphia, 38 No. 6th St. Company of Canada, Lim- 
Detroit, 55, 57, 59 Wayne St. ited, Galt, Ontario. 
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MOSLER 


Display Cabinet 





A Business Builder 
for You! 


As a hardware man you 
know the value of proper 
display. 


This handy, compact, attrac- 
tive cabinet is our advertis- 
ing contribution to you. 


From it anyone can intelli- 
gently retail spark plugs—it 
contains the right plug for 
any motor and a chart show- 
ing what the right plug is. 


Sent Free—with an order for 
$24.60 worth of Mosler 
plugs—54 plugs and 6 extra 
center cores. 


Your jobber has the cabinet 
in stock. Order by name. 


Write for particulars. 


A. R. MOSLER & CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Peoples Changeable Signs 


The Peoples Portrait & Frame Com- 
pany, 710-714 Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., recentiy put on the market 
the Peoples advertising changeable 
signs. While these can be bought by 
dealers for their own use, the com- 
pany recommends them especially as 
an advertising feature for manufac- 
turers to furnish to the dealer in place 
of the annual calendar or art poster 

The Peoples No. 4 changeable sign 
measures 11% x 18 in. The frame is 
of wood 1% in. wide, finished in Cir- 
cassian walnut. Three hundred inter- 
changeable enamel letters are fur- 
nished. The face of the sign is fur- 
nished in a solid blue, but may be had 
in various colors or wood grain ef- 
fects. It has an easel back. The 
illustration which we reproduce shows 
this sign as furnished to dealers, but 
for manufacturers’ use for distribu- 
tion, an advertising panel, 4 x 7 in., 
is furnished on the left side of the 
frame. In this space the manu- 
facturers’ advertisement appears. 

This company also makes a “Cli- 
max” No. 3 changeable sign which 
measures 5% x 15 in. The frame is 
embossed papier mache and is fin- 
ished in seal brown or all gilt as 
preferred. An _ advertising panel 
measuring 3% x 7 in. is furnished and 
200 interchangeable enamel! letters. 


Cadillac Polish Mop 


The Clements Mfg. Company, 601- 
613 Fulton Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
recently put on the market the Cadil- 
lac polish and dust mop. 

The Cadillac polish mop, the com- 
pany states, is made of the best grade 
of yarn mdunted on a nickel-plated 
heart-shaped piece of steel. When the 
mop becomes soiled the yarn may be 
easily removed, washed with soap and 
warm water and made as good as new 
by applying Cadillac polish. 

The Cadillac dust mop is made of 
chemically treated yarn which ab- 
sorbs the dust and dirt, and which also 
may be washed when soiled without 
affecting its dust-absorbing qualities. 

















Cadillac polish mop with adjustable 
handle 


The yarn on the mops is interchange- 
able and the handles are adjustable. 

The Cadillac dust mop or polish mop 
retails for $1 each. 


National Ornamental Butts 
and Hinges 


The National Mfg. Company, Ster- 
ling, Ili., recently announced to the 
trade two new National ornamental 
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One of the signs with interchangeable letters, made by the Peoples Portrait 4 Frame 
ompany 


butts and hinges Nos. 420 and 425. No. 
420 butts are made in 3% and 2%-in. 
sizes. No. 425 is made in 2% and 

















The National ornamental butt No. 420, 
attached to a door 


1%-in. hinges and 1%-in. butts. One 
great advantage of the National or- 
namental butt and hinge, it is pointed 
out, is that the screw driver slot in 
the false tip shows at a glance which 
is the bottom. This false tip is thread- 
ed and unscrews to allow free access 
to the pin. 

After fastening ornamental butts 
or hinges to the door jamb, the com- 
pany points out, the door should just 
be wedged up into place and the screws 
driven wherever the holes happen to 
come. This greatly reduces the time 
for hanging doors and saves the trou- 
ble of mortising the door. It is also 
claimed that the screws will stand a 
much greater weight when the hinges 
are hung in this position. The Na- 
tional ornamental butts and hinges 
come packed a pair to a carton with 
the proper screws inclosed. 


Direct-Action Gas Range 
Catalog 


The National Stove Company Di- 
vision of the American Stove Com- 
pany, Lorain, Ohio, recently issued 
catalog No. 79 of direct-action gas 
ranges. This book destribes the di- 


rect-action principle and, by means of 
illustrations and complete descriptions, 
explains the various features of the 
direct-action gas ranges. A very com- 
plete line of ranges is shown and 
in addition several styles of Lorain 
deep-steel bake ovens, porcelain en- 
ameled “Thermax” water heaters and 
a patented incandescent fuel heater 
for natural gas. The catalog is print- 
ed on excellent quality paper and 
contains many excellent illustrations. 


Planet Jr. Seed Drill 


The S. L. Allen Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has recently placed on the 
market the No. 31 Planet, Jr., which 
the company states is intended to ap- 
peal to the gardeners who have felt 
their garden too small to need either 
a seed drill or a wheel hoe. 

The drill holds a quart of seed, but 
will sow even a small packet of any 
garden seed any thickness desired 
with absolute precision, it is stated, 
from % to 2 in. deep, in a narrow row. 
Seeds ordinarily difficult to sow are 
handled perfectly by this tool. 

The seed-drill attachment may be 
removed instantly and replaced by the 























Planet Jr. seed drill 


various cultivating attachments— 
plow, cultivator steel, five-prong hoe 
and sweeps. It is light in weight and 
easy running. 


THE AMAZON TIRE & RUBBER COM- 
PANY, Akron, Ohio, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 
and plans the erection of a plant. L. J. 
Schott and C. E. Bettler are stock- 
holders. 
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The Importance of Careful Buying of the Accessory Stock 


S with most classes of merchan- 

dise there is a substantial profit 
to be made in automobile accessories 
by judicious buying, but one should 
not confound judicious buying with 
buying at a low figure. A good buyer 
is one who is never swayed by price 
alone. He should be well posted on 
prevailing prices but he should know, 
in addition to this and in preference 
to it, the market which he has for the 
goods he buys. A few cents or a few 
dollars saved on a purchase is not 
an actual profit until the goods are 
sold and the money is in the cash 
drawer. 

We might take, for example, the 
question of buying tires. The profit 
on tires is not very large and in order 
to make a real profit at all it is neces- 
sary that good judgment should be 
used in ordering the correct number 
of tires of different sizes. One might 
forget that there may be a big demand 
for 32 x 3 tires and very little demand 
for 34 x 4, and it sometimes happens 
that when ordering tires the dealer 
will buy as many of the latter size as 
he does of the 32 x 3. In buying Ford 
sizes he may order as many for the 
front wheels as for the rear wheels, 
and find at the end of the season he 
has a lot of the front wheel sizes left 
over. It is this dead stock that takes 
the profit from the entire sales. 

Of course it is impossible to lay 
down a hard and fast rule that will 
work equally well for all dealers. The 
buyer must be governed by his own 
conditions and by his own judgment. 
One does not have to reason very long 
to figure out that the front tires will 
wear much longer than the rear tires, 
and that the stock of the former should 
necessarily be smaller than that of the 
rear tires. 

In a community where there are a 
great many low-priced cars there will 
be a ready sale for the cheaper makes 
of hand horns and other accessories 
but very little demand for the better 


grades. The opposite is true in towns 
where the population is almost purely 
residential and where many of the 
better class of cars are owned. In 
buying accessories the success depends 
not so much on the question of price 
as knowing what the public wants. 


“Jointless” Piston Ring 


The Beckley-Ralston Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has recently announced to 
the trade the “Jointless” piston ring. 























‘“Jointless” piston ring 


This is a two-piece piston ring with 
the two members so related to each 
other that when assembled the gap be- 
tween the extremities of each part is 
covered. This, the company points 
out, closes the possible outlet of pres- 
sure. When the two parts are as- 
sembled in their proper relation to 
each other, a complete ring of uni- 
form thickness is produced. 
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“Anti-Dazzle” Frosting 
Liquid 

The Hall-Thompson Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has placed on the market 
“Anti-Dazzle,” which is a quick-dry- 
ing, permanent frosting liquid for 
coating the glass of powerful electric 
headlights. The company claims that 
it will eliminate the blinding glare and 
dazzle, enabling a car owner to use his 
headlights in the city without violating 
the law, but at the same time without 
loss of illuminating power for country 
driving. 

“Anti-Dazzle,” the company states, 
forms a peculiar transparent white 
frosting which dries quickly and which 
will not rub off. It is packed in a car- 
ton with sufficient liquid for two sets 
of head and side lights, and a small 
ean of “Anti-Dazzle’” remover. It re- 
tails for 75c. 


Henes Atomizer and Econ- 
omizer for Ford Cars 


The Henes Sales Corporation, 462 
Deming Place, Chicago, Ill., recently 
placed on the market the Henes ato- 
mizer and economizer for Ford cars, 
which, the company claims, will as- 
sure easy starting in cold weather, 
smooth running of the motor and a 
saving in the amount of gasoline con- 
sumed. Type “A” is installed by 
simply removing the hot air pipe 
which clamps to the exhaust manifold 
and installing the atomizer in its 
place. Type “B” is attached the same 
as type “A” but a solderless “T” con- 
nection is then joined to the main 
gasoline line. 

In using type “A” the gasoline is 
poured into the funnel spout to satu- 
rate the linen in the drum. When the 
engine is cranked the gasoline is 
forced through a special linen strainer 
which breaks up the gasoline and sur- 
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Do You Ever 
Stop Thinkingr 


You, Mr. Manufacturer—is there ever a moment, except 
when you’re sound asleep, that some train of thought isn’t 
chasing through your mind? 


Is there ever a moment, day or night, winter or summer, 
when you're not susceptible to new ideas properly presented; 
especially when they have a vital bearing on your business? 


Is there ever a day during the summer months when you 
don’t read, think and plan? Yet to hear some folks talk 
against summer advertising one would think that we actually 
stop living between June and September. 


Just as you read advertisements in newspapers, maga- 
zines and your trade paper—just as you are reading these 
lines—so many thousands of hardware merchants through- 
out the United States are reading their trade journals, and 
laying plans for fall business. 


You are building for tomorrow, not a mere “today” and 
you know that a certain amount of “missionary work” is 


Pe 


necessary in developing “tomorrow’s”’ business. 


So your advertising during the summer months is fasten- 
ing your name in the minds of hardware merchants who will 
remember it when they are ready to buy. And whether they 
are already familiar with your goods or have never heard of 
them; whether they are going to buy next week or three 
months from now, doesn’t alter the fact that your summer 
advertising is a most important factor in laying a solid foun- 
dation for a prosperous fall and winter trade. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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plies it to the motor in the form of an 
atomized mist. 

On type “B” the valve is opened 
on the top of the drum for a few sec- 
onds which allows the gasoline to run 
into this device. When the motor is 

















* Henes atomizer and economizer for Ford 


cars 


started the gasoline is forced through 
the linen strainer in the form of a 
mist. 

The claims made for this device are 
that it allows plenty of air to enter 
the carburetor, thereby saving gaso- 
line and giving additional power. It 
is also claimed that it reduces the car- 
bon deposit in the motor and the wear 
on the cylinder walls. 


“IL, & L” Handy Tire Tool 


John C. Hoof & Co., 38 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., manufac- 


tures the “L & L” handy tire tool, 


which is a simple device for unlocking 
demountable rims. 

It consists of two claws which hook 
on the sides of the rim and which are 
operated by a lever. To unlock the 
rim the claws are placed over the rim 
flanges within 2 in. of the split. The 
notched bar is adjusted to the proper 
size and the lever pulled over until 
one end of the rim laps over the oppo- 
site half. 

The claws are then moved to about 
12 in. from the split and again the rim 
is collapsed until the lever bar is 
brought over to a locking position. 
This displaces the rim so that the tire 
can be easily removed. In replacing 
the rim the claw ends of the tire tool 
are placed against the inner surface of 
the rim and the notched bar adjusted 
and the reverse operation is then per- 














“LL & L”’ handy tire tool 
formed which forces the rim into 
place. 

The length of this device when fold- 
ed is 19 in. and the weight 6 lb. The 
retail price is $2. 


THE HARTFORD AUTOMOBILE PARTS 
CoMPANY, Hartford, Conn., will double 
its capital stock and issue $200,000 in 
preferred stock and $100,000 in com- 
mon stock. 


Mossberg Wheel Puller 


Frank Mossberg Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass., recently brought out a 
new wheel puller for Ford cars known 
as No. 660. It screws on the hub 
threads with the same wrench that re- 
moves the hub cap and hub nut. A 
grip clamp is provided, the company 
states, so that no matter how much 
pressure is brought to bear the threads 
on the wheel hub cannot be stripped. 

An ordinary wrench is applied to 
the square head shaft of the puller 
which thrusts this shaft directly 
against the end of the axle. This de- 
vice is made so that if the wheels do 
not yield under ordinary pressure a 
hammer can be used to put additional 
force on it. 

The company points out that this 
hammering cannot harm the hub or 
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The Mossberg wheel puller for Ford cars 


puller itself, as the shaft bolt runs 
free in the puller head and is retained 
by a square nut inside. It lists for 
D6c. 


Asch Accessory Catalog 


Asch & Co., Inc., 1779 Broadway, 
New York City, recently issued a new 
catalog of automobile accessories. 
Asch & Co. are both manufacturers 
and direct factory representatives, 
and, in addition to the various spe- 
cialties which they themselves make, 
handle a great many widely-known 
devices for the automobile. The cat- 
alog is well-printed on good quality 
paper. 


THE BINNS- WILCOX COMPANY, 
Akron, Chio, maker of store and office 
fixtures, showcases, etc., has been re- 
organized and has changed its name 
to the Akron Store Fixture Company. 
J. B. Binns is president and J. R. 
Jackson, general manager. It is stat- 
ed the company is planning to erect a 
new plant. 


THE BENT RUNG LADDER & MFG. 
CoMPANY, Indiana, Pa., with a capital 
stock of $50,000, has been incorporated 
by J. E. Parnell and others to manu- 
facture ladders and kindréd products. 
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Adamson Vuleanizer 
“Model S” 


The Adamson Mfg. Company, East 
Palestine, Ohio, manufactures a 

















Adamson vulcanizer, “Model 8” 


“Model S” vulcanizer for private 
garages. This outfit is especially de- 
signed for repairing inner tubes. It 
is claimed by the company that with 
this vulcanizer a cut 12 in. in length 
can be repaired in from 15 to 20 min. 
The patch is prepared in the usual 
manner and the proper size cup is 
clamped directly over the repair. The 
bottom faces of the cups are polished 
and slightly concave which prevents 
the gum from flowing. To vulcanize 
the repair a small amount of gasoline 
is poured into the vulcanizer and ig- 
nited. It is claimed that no further 
attention is required. When the gaso- 
line has been consumed the repair 
will be properly vulcanized. 

The “Model S” complete with % lb. 
of repair gum weighs 30 lb. when 
packed for shipment. It retails for 
$12. 


Tempco Automobile Washer 


The Tempco Mfg. Company, 740-742 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., 
manufactures the Tempco automobile 
washer. This consists of a brush and 
a mud scraper. The brush can be at- 
tached to a hose, insuring a constant 
flow of clean water which cleans the 
brush while cleaning the car. As the 
mud and dirt are loosened by the 
brush the water washes it off. 

















Tempco automobile washer 


The brush is made of highly polished 
aluminum with soft Chinese bristles 
which can easily be detached from the 
holder if necessary. 

The mud scraper is made of alumi- 
num and is for cleaning heavy mud 
and road tar from under the fenders. 
It has a socket which is attached to 
one end of the brush and it is fur- 
nished free with every washer. The 
retail price of the outfit is $3.50. 
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— A Name That 
Means Tire Profits 


MERICAN automobile makers 

believe that 1916 will mark the 
greatest volume of sales in the history 
of the industry. 








Get your share of this prosperity by 
selling Fisk Tires. Our business in 
1915 more than doubled over 1914 and 
our output this year will double 1915. 


That Means a Tremendous 
Demand For Fisk Tires 


This demand exists in your town, among your 
own customers. The tire itself and constant 
widespread advertising have created it. 


You have a full line, all sizes, in Plain, Tread, 
Grey Non-Skid and the handsome Red Top with 
red tread and contrasting side walls. 


— Add To Your Profits Without Increasing Your Overhead. 


100 Branch Houses, scattered 

throughout the United States, 
_f offer the opportunity for every 
‘= dealer to do business direct with 
theF isk RubberCompany of N.Y. 


If interested, write at 
once to Dept. H for 
the Fisk Dealer Plan. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. of N. 1 2 


Time to Re-tire? . 
(Buy Fisk) Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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“Spee-Dee” Cleanser 


‘The States Chemical Company, 64- 
660 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently put on the market the 
“Spee-Dee” hand cleanser, which the 
company states can be used without 
water to clean the hands. 

The product is packed in quart cans 
and jis especially made for mechanics 
and automobile drivers. It is a white 
emulsion which quickly dissolves all 
grease and grime, it is stated, and that 
can be wiped off the hands leaving the 
skin soft and clean. It is claimed that 
it does not irritate the skin as it con- 
tains no grit. 

The company states. that 
cleanser can also be mixed with hot 
water and, at a cost of lc. per gal., 
makes an_ excellent solution for 
engines, gears, running boards, etc. It 
quickly cuts all grease. The selling 
price is 15c. per can. The company 
states that a good profit is allowed to 
dealers. 


Inland One-Piece Piston 
Rings 


The Inland Machine Works, Eighth 
and Mound Streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacture the Inland one-piece pis- 
ton ring. The company states that 

















The Inlafid one-piece piston ring 


when this ring is contracted in the 
cylinder it tends to uncoil in a perfect 
circle like a spring, exerting an even 
and gentle pressure at all points of 
contact. It is claimed that as its free 
ends are diagonally opposite, all open- 
ings are efféctually sealed so that no 
gas can escape. 

It is made of one piece of the best 
grade gray cast iron. The company 
claims that these rings will automatic- 
ally take up all wear. They are made 
in all standard sizes. 


Nathan Specialties 


The Nathan Novelty Mfg. Company, 
84-90 Reade Street, New York City, 
recently put on the market the Nathan 
floor mats for Ford cars, which are 
made of genuine heavy-packed lino- 
leum, it is claimed, backed with sheet 
steel and bound with pure aluminum 
binding. This keeps the edges of the 
mats flat without the necessity of 
fastening them in place. All of the 
cut-outs for the control pedals and 
levers are substantially reinforced and 
bound with aluminum. A pyramid 
aluminum heel plate is_ securely 
fastened to the mat just below the 
pedal opening where the heel comes 
in contact with the mat. The retail 
price is $4.40. 

This company has also recently 
brought out the Nathan door seat 
for Ford cars. This seat rests on the 
door sill and is held in place by a 


this 


hook which fastens over the top of 
the door. The weight, however, does 
not come on the door, but on the door 
sill. The seat folds when not in use. 

The frame is made of round steel 























At the top is the Nathan floor mat. The 
lower illustration shows the Nathan 
door seat 


and is so designed that the door of 
the car cannot open when the seat is 
in place. It is finished in a heavy 
japan finish and has a padded fabric 
leather seat. The retail price is $2.50. 


Herz Hose Clamp “Lasso” 


Herz & Co., 245 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City, has recently 
put on the market a hose clamp 
“Lasso.” This is a hose clamp which 
the company states can be used for all 
sizes of hose from % to 6 in. diameter. 

The “Lasso” consists of a brass 


band, a coupling made of steel and a. 


slotted bolt. The bolt passes through 
the side members of the coupling. One 
end of the brass band is securely fast- 
ened through the slotted bolt and the 
other is fastened to the coupling, the 
brass band passing around the hose. 
In operation the band is inserted in 
the slot of the coupling, then the free 
end of the band wound around the 
hose and the end inserted in the slot 
in the bolt. The winding bolt is suffi- 
ciently spaced from the center piece to 

















Herz hose clamp “Lasso” 


allow for one or more wraps of the 
band, according to the size of the 
hose. The bolt is then turned to 
tighten the band. After it is made 
as tight as necessary a loek nut is used 
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to hold it in position. The thread is 
left-hand, so that the pull on the band 
automatically tightens the nut. 

The “Lasso” clamp with 1 ft. of 
brass strip lists for 25c. A special box 
of 12 “Lasso” clamps with 8 ft. of 
brass strips lists for $1.50 and a 
special box with 50 “Lasso” clamps 
with 30 ft. of brass strips lists for 
$6. 


Jenney Shock Absorbers 


The Jenney Shock Absorber Com- 
pany, 325-327 North Capitol Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., recently put on the 
market the Jenney shock absorber for 
Ford cars. These shock absorbers are 
a combination of a _ supplemental 
spring and oil check. The downward 
pressure on the spring compresses a 
spring in the steel cylinder by pull- 
ing on the piston. This tube is full 
of oil. The piston is provided with 
a series of holes so that the oil passes 
freely through these while the spring 
is being compressed on the outward 
stroke, but as soon as the spring starts 
back on the return, or what is usually 
called the rebound stroke, a washer 
presses against the piston, closing 
these holes and thus compelling the oil 
which is back of the piston to crowd 
through the small space between the 























Jenney shock absorbers attached to the 
rear axle of a Ford car 


piston and the tube. This space is so 
small as to create strong pressure 
against the piston, causing the return 
stroke to be retarded. This, the com- 
pany points out, checks effectively the 
rebound. 

The Jenney shock absorbers sell for 
$15 per set of four. They can be 
easily attached. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY 
COMPANY has removed from 243 and 
245 Water Street to 1631 Liberty Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa., where it will oc- 
cupy a building which affords better 
facilities. The new location is near 
the freight stations of all the rail- 
roads entering the city. The New 
York office of the company has been 
removed from 136 West Broadway to 
145 Chambers Street. Its products are 
scales, trucks, concrete mixers and 
general contractors’ equipment. 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING CoM- 
PANY, Cieveland, Ohio, has acquired a 
site at Harvard Avenue and East For- 
ty-ninth Street, and will erect a build- 
ing for a sheet-metal department to 
be known as its No. 2 plant. The 
equipment required has not yet been 
taken up, but considerable _ sheet- 
metal-working machinery will prob- 
ably be needed. 
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—for it is not merely a desire to sell TO 
you, but to sell FOR you. Let us analyse 
our proposition briefly: 


Why the V-Ray? In the consideration of an established Quality Product 
you have the stamp of approval of the jury of awards at the Panama- 
California Exposition. In awarding the highest tribute—The Gold Medal— 
? to the V-Ray line they laid particular stress on this phrase: “In recognition 





of unusual merit.” 

On your initial order for 100 V-Rays your jobber will have shipped to 
you entirely gratis a handsome automatic flashing electric sign mounted in 
an attractive gx18 frame—something that not only sells V-Rays but puts a 
degree of life, “pep” and ginger into your show windows that cannot but be 
reflected in your cash register daily. 

On 50 and 100-plug purchases you will be issued Trade Certificates that 
are redeemable in merchandise—the equivalent of about 10% trade discount. 

We cheerfully furnish literature, metal and other signs, large wall charts 
showing various plug types, schedule showing various plugs for various cars, 
etc., etc., all of which will make for an easy and profitable debut in the 
accessory field. 

We are always glad to exchange one type or size for another, as the 
condition of your stock may dictate. 

We do not ask—nor do we encourage stocking of more goods than you 
can turn over frequently and conveniently. 

We offer you a price schedule that means an exceedingly liberal margin 
of profit on every sale. 

GUARAN TEE—You are authorized to make ri ight to your customer any 
V-Ray plug that in his estimation fails to measure up to his every expectation 


of a Quality Product. | 
That is why thousands of hardwaremen are convinced that 


= The V-Ray is the Logical Plug to Stock 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


SELKIRK, MANITOBA.—W. S. Young has started in busi- 
ness, and now occupies a new building, 24 x 78 ft., carrying 
a stock of bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, and washing machines. Catalogs requested on general 
hardware, stoves, tinware, paints, oils, glass, aluminum and 
enamel ware. 


LIBERTY, SASKATCHEWAN.—Smith & Duncan have dis- 
solved partnership. H. F. Smith will continue the business 
under the name of H. F. Smith & Co. 


READLYN, SASKATCHEWAN.—wWalter Eaglestone, deal- 
ing in implements, has added a line of hardware, and has 
increased his store space 40 x 30 ft. Catalogs requested on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, bugg‘y whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, dog collars, furnaces, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, wagons and buggies. 


MARSHALL, ARK.—The Searcy County Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated, to conduct both a wholesale and 
retail business in fishing tackle, ranges, cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, refrigerators, etc. The incorporators are S. E. 
Hallabaugh, A. M. Sander, and others. Catalogs requested 
covering hardware and furniture. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL.—The English Slaten Company, deal- 
ing in hardware, furniture and stoves, has sold its furniture 
stock, and removed its stock of hardware, stoves, paints, oils, 
glass, etc., from East Pearl Street to the Shephard Building, 
on Main Street. J. N. English, who organized the business 
thirty ‘years ago, is still at its head. 


HARTFORD CITY, IND.—The Lieber & Campbell Hard- 
ware Company has changed its name to the Lieber Hardware 
Company. The new owners are J. M. Lieber, John Lieber, 
Harry McDonald and Ralph Hayden. 


KENDALLVILLE, IND.—The Noble County Hardware 
Company of 129 South Main Street, has been incorporated by 
H. H. Shambarger, C. E. Conrad and Joseph Emrick. The 
capital stock is $2,000. 


ANAMOSA, IOWA.—Ivan Miller has disposed of his hard- 
ware business to S. D. Monroe and L. J. Bergmann. 


BEDFORD, IOWA.—C. L. Willis, dealing in hardware, fur- 
niture, etc., has sold out to the Lake Implement Company. 


BEECH, IOWA.—E. R. Shetterly has taken over the stock 
of J. A. Morris. 


BRITT. IOWA.—The hardware store of Harne Friesner has 
changed hands. Raw Bros. are the purchasers. 


CORYDON, IOWA.—The Bryant Hardware Company has 
bought the stock of W. R. Gaylord. 


CORYDON, IOWA.—A. W. Markley is now in charge of the 
hardware business formerly conducted by Andrew Myers. 


EXLINE, IOWA.—The Monroe and Pugh hardware store 
has been sold to J. E. Tull and Charles E. Probasco, who will 
continue it under the name of the Tull & Probasco Hardware 
Company. 


GUTHRIE CENTER, IOWA.—M. P. Kenworthy recently 
sold his hardware stock to S. C. Hoyt and H. S. Ott. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA.—James L. Farrington has disposed 
of his interest in the J. L. Farrington Company to Frank E. 
Bliss. 


MALVERN, IOWA.—W. C. Wortz has bought the interest 
of his partner in the Wortz & Bushnell implement business, 
which he will continue under his own name. 


MANCHESTER, IOWA.—The S. S. Arnold hardware store 
has been sold. W. B. Miller & Son are the new owners. 
Catalogs requested on bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, and washing machines. 


OELWEIN, TOWA.—The Oelwein Implement Company has 
opened a store here. 


RATHDRUM, IOWA.—W. H. Cochran has bought the 
hardware stock of Henry Reiniger. 


SALEM, IOWA.—The A. C. Wolf Hardware has purchased 
the Pidgeon hardware store. 


CONCORDIA, KAN.—The Daugherty Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company, which recently moved to its new home at 
Fifth and Washington Streets, is adding a complete stock of 
hardware, tools and cutlery. 


EDNA, KAN.—The Edna Implement Company has been 
organized with a capital stock of .$10,000, to deal in buggy 
whips, cream separators, gasoline engines, harness, heavy 
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farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, pumps, 
wagons, buggies, and washing machines. Those interested 
are W. T. Duncan, R. T. McGee, Sr., and P. W. Prentice. 
Catalogs requested. 


PAOLA, KAN.—A hardware store has been opened by T. 
V. Prendergast, carrying a stock consisting of buggy whips, 
fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, cutlery, 
washing machines, sporting goods, heavy hardware, etc. 


DAVISON’, MICH.—W. H. Foote & Co., in business for the 
past twenty-six years, has been succeeded by S. J. McBrat- 
ney & Son. Mr. McBratney has been a member of the firm 
since it was organized. Mr. Foote will retire from active 
ene and Earl J. McBratney will be admitted to partner- 
ship. 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Arcade Hardware Company, doing 
a wholesale and retail business, has purchased the business 
of Sammer, Stewart & Fisher, Highland Park, which will be 
used as a branch of its main store at 1156 Grand River 
Avenue. Catalogs requested on fireplace fixtures, tools, etc. 


_ UNION CITY, MICH.—John L. Moore has bought out the 
interest of Mr. Sweet in the hardware business of Moore 
Sweet. He will continue it under his own name. 


ADAMS, MINN.—Thomas Goulden has purchased the in- 
terest of A. J. Benson in the Gurvin & Benson implement 
business, and the name of the firm has been changed to Gur- 
vin & Goulden. 


ALBANY, MINN.—John Wertin has sold his hardware 
stock to Alfred and Jerome Wertin. Wertin Bros. will be 
the new firm name. 


FREEPORT, MINN.—Frederick W. Hockert has bought 
the interest of his father in the hardware business and is now 
sole owner. A line of lightning rods and barn equipment has 
been added to his regular stock. 


GRYGLA, MINN.—The Olson Implement Company has 
started in business. 


KASSON, MINN.—D. Butterfield & Son have sold their 
hardware business and stock to E. S. Erickson & Co. 


DEVON, MONT.—George and Herbert Trovatten are pur- 
chasers of the hardware business of their father. They will 
continue it under the name of Trovatten Bros. The new 
owners are contemplating the addition of a stock of furni- 
ture and implements. 


HINGHAM, MONT.—The Kimpel-Jenson Implement & 
Hardware Company, with branches at Gildford, Kremlin and 
Rudyard, has been incorporated to conduct a wholesale and 
retail business in the following: Automobile accessories, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies, and washing ma- 
chines. The capital stock is $75,000, and the incorporators 
are H. Kimpel, G. C. Kimpel and J. M. Jenson. 


ROUNDUP, MONT.—The Ogle Hardware Company has 
opened a hardware store, carrying a line of bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bugeg‘y whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 


ODESSA, MO.—The Allen & George Hardware Company 
has commenced business. Its stock will comprise a complete 
line of hardware, etc. Catalogs requested. 


MASKELL, NEB.—Martin Lund has bought the hardware 
store of Lewis Colbenson. 


NELSON, NEB.—The Bullock & Van Gilder hardware 
business is now owned by the Pioneer Hardware Company. 


OVERTON, NEB.—Ralph W. Wallace is now sole owner of 
the business formerly conducted by Wallace & Souser. 


WAVERLY, NEB.—The hardware stock of A. O. Anderson 
has been bought by the Waverly Mercantile Company. 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y.—The hardware business, conducted 
for many years by G. G. White, has been sold to Edwin 
Kennedy & Sons. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Henry Lester Hardware Com- 
pany, organized in 1858 by Henry Lester, has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $35,000, to conduct both a whole- 
sale and retail business. The stock will consist of bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, building paper, mechanics’ tools, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, silverware, etc. Catalogs requested on 
washing machines. 


BERTHOLD, N. D.—The Berthold Implement Company has 
bought the stock of N. Shilling. 


FAIRMOUNT, N. D.—The interest of Mr. West in the 
Fairmount Hardware & Furniture Company has been pur- 
chased by J. A. Hoffman. There will be no change in the 
firm name. 


LANGDON, N. D.—Michael Kelly has purchased the inter- 
est of Charles Hunter in the Hunter & Stevenson implement 
business, and the name has been changed to Stevenson & 
Kelly. Catalogs requested on farming implements. 
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LINTON, N. D.—Keller & Kraft have sold out to Keller 
& Matel. 


MANTADOR, N. D.—The stock of the Mantador Hardware 
Company has been bought by Gregory, Lais & Co. The new 
owners are moving into a building which they have recently 
purchased and request catalogs on the following: Baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separat- 
ors, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth,* paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware and washing machines. 


NOME, N. D.—The hardware store of C. K. Myhre has 
changed hands. Rosaaen & Hansen, who are the purchasers, 
request catalogs on hardware, implements, harness, etc. 


SENTINEL BUTTE, N. D.—Grimm & Underwood have 
sold their implement stock to Grimm & Lindsey, who request 
catalogs on wind mills, small farm tractors, etc. 


TOLNA, N. D.—The hardware stock of George Halverson 
is now owned by J. J. Schindele. Catalogs requested on auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
sent cma galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 

eating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 


UNDERWOOD, N..D.—The hardware and implement stock 
of John G. Malony has been bought by the Bauer-Wacholtz 
Merc. Company, which requests catalogs on heating plants, 
furniture and plumbing supplies. 


WESTHOPE, N. D.—The Lee & Reynolds implement store 
has been sold to W. J. Reynolds, who requests catalogs on 
farm machinery. 


CANTON, OHIO.—Schram & Rossiter have opened a store 
at 411 Market Avenue North. They will deal in the follow- 
ing, on which catalogs are requested: Automobile accesso- 
ries, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
fishing tackle, heating stoves, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
a hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing ma- 
chines. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—The C. L. Buckholz Company have 
taken charge of the Darnback & Buckholz store at 7209 St. 


Clair Avenue. 


WILLIAMSFIELD, OHIO—A hardware store has been 
opened by T. N. Hart, who requests catalogs on automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 


tools, paints, oils, varnishes and _. prepared roofing, 
ee ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware and washing 
machines. 


CYRIL, OKLA.—Stephens & Blanton is the name of a part- 
nership recently formed to conduct a hardware business. The 
firm’s stock will include baseball goods, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, home 
barber supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 


MUSTANG, OKLA.—The Kentucky Hardware & Furniture 
Company has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by 
W. B. Porch, Henry A. Moroney and Edward Ward. 


TUTTLE, OKLA.—Parker & McCracken are now in posses- 
sion of the stock of cutlery, builders’ hardware, sewing ma- 
chines, <0) benlhggseat refrigerators, washing machines, etc., of 

Parker. 


YALE, OKLA.—Greene & Combs have sold their hardware 
business to H. G. Brandenberg & Son, who have built a store- 
room and warehouses for the implement business whic) has 
been moved to the new location. 


READING, PA.—Thomas J. R. Fegley has purchased the 
hardware store formerly conducted by W. F. Dentzer, Jr., & 
Co., at 145 West Buttonwood Street. John R. Fegley will be 
admitted a sa partner, and the firm name will be changed to 
Fegley Bros. A complete line of hardware, cutlery and tools 
will be carried. 


AIKEN, 8S. C.—The Holley Hardware Company will, on or 
about April 1, commence the erection of a new building on 
Main Street, which will house a complete stock of the follow- 
ing. on which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators. crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
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goods, toys, games, wagons and buggies. The firm expects to 
Bs 


be in its new quarters about Sept. 


CANOVA, S. D.—Joseph Blassl has engaged in the imple- 
ment business, and requests catalogs on implements, wagons 
and buggies. 


LAURENS, S. C.—The Brooks Hardware Company has 
sold its stock to Fleming Jones and J. Arthur Taylor. The 
Jones-Taylor Hardware Company will be the new firm name. 
Catalogs requested on baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware and sporting goods. 


MITCHELL, S. D.—The Peterson Hardware Company has 
been incorporated to conduct both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricatin goils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. The capital stock is 
$25,000, and the incorporators are H. A. Peterson, Gertrude 
Peterson and Matthew Thune. Catalogs requested. 


VOLGA, S. D.—The partnership of Gust Leite and N. K. 
Leite, doing business under the firm name of Leite Bros., 
has been dissolved. N. K. Leite will continue the business 
under his own name. 

WOONSOCKET, S. D.—M. E. Carmody has bought the 


interest of Joseph Kogel in the firm of Kogel Brothers, and 
the name has been changed to Kogel & Carmody. 





CHEHALIS, WASH.—The hardware firm of Frank Everett 
& Co. Inc., has been reorganized, Frank Everett having 
again become actively interested in the concern. N. W. Will- 
iams is also connected with it. The officers of the company 
are Frank Everett, president; Mrs. Everett, vice-president ; 
F. M. Power, secretary and manager, and N. W. Williams, 
treasurer. 

BRODHEAD, WIS.—W. N. Cobb’s hardware store has been 
sold to Dedrick & Marty. 


COLUMBUS, WIS.—The hardware stock of Kieckbusch 
& Co. has been sold to H. J. Baumgarten. 


EAGLE RIVER, WIS.—The G. F. Sanborn Company has 
changed its name to the Sanborn Company, and requests cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, dairy supplies and prepared roofing. Its business is 
both wholesale and retail. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Du Bois, Haevers & Co., doing both a 
wholesale and retail business in automobile accessories, build- 
ing paper, heavy hardware, shelf hardware, sewing machines, 
etc., has increased its capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 


MARKESAN, WIS.—Lester Mumbrue has purchased a half 
interest in the hardware business of John Frederick. Fred- 
erick & Mumbrue will be the new firm name. 


MISHICOT, WIS.—The Stelzer & Krieck Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to deal in 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies, and wash- 
ing machines. The incorporators are Walter H. Krieck, 
Walter Stelzer, John M. Stelzer and Jens Halberg. 


WASHBURN, WIS.—The D. M. Carson Hardware Com- 
pany will, about April 1, open a hardware store. The build- 
ing which it expects to occupy will be remodeled. The 
repairs will include an entire new brick front and plate glass 
windows. A basement will be put under the building, with 
concrete walls and floors. New fixtures, shelving, etc., will 
also be installed. Among the lines handled will be automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, tin sheets, hammocks, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on general hardware, plumbing and heat- 


ing goods. 
RICE LAKE, WIS.—Joseph Renville has disposed of his 
implement stock to Frank Rachut. 


READSTOWN, WIS.—Julius H. Sime has disposed of his 
hardware store to O’Neil Bros. 
THORP, WIS.—O. E. Johnson has succeeded Waldorf & 


Johnson. 
WAUKESHA, WIS.—The Williams Hardware Company 

and E. D. Counsell have consolidated their stocks under the 

firm name of the Williams-Counsell Hardware Company. 


FAIRVIEW, WYO.—Barrus & Son have opened a hardware 
and implement store. Their stock will comprise bathroom 
fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cream separators, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness. heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves. re- 
frigerators, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Cata- 


logs “requested. 
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The Catalogue of 
More Profits 


Our April catalogue, now in 
the mails, comes at a very 
opportune time to help you 
in realizing tothe limit upon 
the favorable profit-getting 
opportunities that come 
withthis month. Inits broad 
range of offerings, its pledge 
of standard quality, its net 
guaranteed prices it is the 
most important catalogue 
we ever issued. Its hourly 
usein the present acute mer- 
chandise crisis will insure 
your profits. 











BUTLER BROTHERS 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 
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SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 








Spring Goods 


| are in demand _ every- 
poe ints, where. Your stock will 
= be broken. You will 
want the GOODS to 
satisfy your customers. 
We have prepared for 
this Spring demand by 
| | assembling and acoumu- 
won eae parce, lating in Saint Louis 
heavy stocks in all our 
lines for immediate ship- 
ments. 





Send US your orders BANNER 
NOW and avoid disap- POUL TRY 
pointment later. We are FENCE ! 
in position to FILL your oe 
orders COMPLETE at 

prices that will more than 

please you. 





SEND US YOUR MAIL 
ORDERS OR WRITE US 
OUR SALESMAN 

WILLCALL , 
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SCREEN DOOR 
SET N®1750 


— > NORLEIGH DIAMOND 
y @ SCREEN POOR SPRING 


DIAMOND ccm Quatiry PlevcE 




















